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TWO NOVELTIES BY RICHARD WAGNER. 


By Cart ARMBRUSTER. 


A I.—*“ DIE MEISTERSINGER VON NURNBERG.” 


URING the approaching season of German Opera at 
Drury Lane, the London public will have oppor- 
tunities of witnessing performances of two works 
never before performed in this country, and of which 
it would be difficult to overrate the importance, both 
from a dramatic and a musical point of view. I refer 

to two works by Richard Wagner: “Die Meistersinger von 

Niirnberg” and “Tristan und Isolde.” It may, therefore, 

not seem out of place if I attempt to give here a short out- 

line of at least the plot of the two musical dramas: to 
attempt to describe merely in words the beauty of the music, so widely 
different in the two works and yet so nearly related, would be idle 
indeed. A single hearing will of course outweigh volumes of descrip- 
tion; yet the demand made upon the listener’s attention is by no 
means slight, on account of the complicated nature of the music, the 
length of the works, and the wonderful working out of musical details. 
For anyone, therefore, who wishes thoroughly to enjoy the first hearing 
of one of these works, it is highly desirable that he should possess a fair 
knowledge of the plot, so that his attention may not be too much 
diverted from the music. Apart from this consideration, the libretti of 
the works are by their intrinsic value alone well worthy of perusal ; 
their superiority over the average Italian opera libretti being about 
as great as that of a Shakespeare play over a modern farce. In the 
music of the two works in question, Wagner has carried out his 
characteristic,’ highly original, and appropriate “leading-motive” principle 
to its fullest extent. The various dramatis personz, the different passions 
which animate them, and the sentiments they express, are musically 
portrayed in certain pregnant melodic phrases, which again and again 
appear in the vocal parts or in the orchestral accompaniment, and render 
the latter eloquent in the extreme. Franz Liszt, in speaking of Wagner, 
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has most aptly remarked: ‘‘ He makes the orchestra reflect ; in his hands 
it reveals to us the soul, the passions, the sentiments, the slightest 
emotions of his personages. With him the orchestra becomes the echo, 
the fine veil through which he lets us perceive all the vibrations of their 
hearts ; one might say that they palpitate in this medium, and across its 
sonorous and diaphanous walls we are alive to the most impetuous as well 
as the slightest emotions.” 

The attentive listener, if not too much preoccupied with the plot, will 
soon learn the significance and meaning of the various leading motives in 
the two works referred to, and from that moment his enjoyment of the 
performance must be considerably enhanced. Of course there is no deny- 
ing that to follow Wagner's subtle orchestration and his exquisite network 
of leading motives, involves a certain strain of the mental faculties. But 
then, with Wagner a musical drama is always a serious matter, which 
should not be approached by those who look for indolent relaxation after 
a hard day’s work ; and I would ask what work of art that has any title 
to the adjective “great” would or could be appreciated by superficial and 
thoughtless pleasure-hunters ? 

But it is of the plot I wished to speak, not of the music; let us then 
first take “ The Mastersingers of Niirnberg.” 

The name of “ Mastersingers” was given to those poets of civic origin, 
who, since the beginning of the fourteenth century, continued the culti- 
vation of lyric poetry, which had been founded and developed by the 
court poets, or “‘ minnesingers,” in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
In many German cities guilds of mastersingers were formed, and their 
members were mainly handicraftsmen and artisans. 

Wagner lays the plot of his work in the period when good old Hans Sachs 
_ lived at Niirnberg, i.e. about the middle of the sixteenth century. At that 

time the mastersingers were the almost exclusive cultivators of poetry, and 
the Niirnberg guild was one of the most important ones inthe wholeGerman 
empire. But with all their imagined cultivation the worthy mastersingers 
had quite lost the true spirit of the art, and little had remained to them 
but a hollow and lifeless set of rules, most of which were pedantic in the 
extreme, and some even ridiculous beyond description. They had a vast 
number of “weisen,” or tunes, named in the most varied style (some 
highly ludicrously), which formed the moulds, as it were, into which they 
cast their poetical productions. A poem was called a “bar,” and was 
subdivided into “ gesetze,” “stollen,” and “ abgesang,” and the rules 
which governed the production of a new poem were found in a code 
drawn up by the guilds and called “tabulatur.” The members of the 
guild were classified into no less than five grades or degrees: “ schiiler” 
(pupils), “schulfreunde” (school-friends), “singer,” “dichter” (poets), 
and “ meister” (masters) ; and it was anything but an easy matter for an 
outsider to become a “master.” The candidate had to go through a 
number of examinations, and in that, for the highest degree, a “‘ merker ” 
(marker).sat in a box behind a curtain (“gemerk”), and noted down all 
mistakes in the trial poem. If the candidate transgressed the rules of 
the “‘tabulatur” more than seven times, he had “‘versungen” (was plucked). . 
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‘The guild had its regular meetings on certain days after the afternoon 
service at church, a part of the building being set aside for this purpose. 
The badge of the guild was worn on a silver chain round the neck, and, like 
their procession-banner, represented King David and his harp. 

When the curtain rises on the first act of Wagner’s work we see the 
interior of St. Catherine’s Church at Niirnberg, where the afternoon 
service on the eve of St. John’s Day (Midsummer Day) is nearly over, 
the last chorale being just sung. During this chorale and its interludes 
the following pantomimic scene proceeds: In the last row of pews (only 
a few rows being seen by the spectator) Eva, the daughter of Veit Pogner, 
goldsmith, and her companion Magdalene are sitting; a little way off 
Walther von Stolzing, a young knight from Franconia, is leaning against 
a column, his eyes fixed upon Eva. The maiden repeatedly turns towards 
the knight and replies modestly and hesitatingly to his now tender now 
impetuous looks. When the congregation disperses and the two women 
are about to leave the church, Walter steps up to them and begs a word 
of Eva, Strange to say, Eva finds that she has left her necktie in the pew, 
and asks Magdalene to fetch it; upon her return the brooch is missing ; 
when that is brought too, Magdalene has left her own book behind and 
goes back to the pew for the third time. All the while Walter has 
spoken to Eva and told her that it is life or death to him to know whether 
or not she is already betrothed to another. Further than this he does not 
get before Magdalene returns and takes part in the conversation. Eva 
informs her of the knight’s question. At first Magdalene tries to put 
him off to another time and place, and seems impatient to get away with 
Eva; her impatience, however, soon vanishes when she perceives ‘that 
David, Hans Sachs’ apprentice, both in the art of shoemaking and 
master-singing, and with whom she is in love, has just entered from the 
sacristy, and ig about to make some preparations for the meeting of the 
mastersingers, which is soon to take place. She then tells Walter that 
Evchen Pogner is betrothed. ‘Yet nobody knows the bridegroom,” Eva 
quickly adds, and Magdalene explains that the bridegroom will only be 
named to-morrow, by the judges who award the prize to the best master- 
singer. Eva again quickly answers: “ And the bride herself gives him 
the wreath.” Walter is astonished and fails to understand : “ A master- 
singer?” ‘“ Are you not one?” asks Eva. ‘“ And who will win the prize?” 
he questions. Magdalene tells him, “He whom the masters choose.” 
“And -the bride then chooses?” “You, or none!” Eva bursts out, 
forgetting herself. Walter now sees the difficulty: Eva’s father, the 
worthy goldsmith, proposes to give all his worldly goods and the hand of 
his daughter to the winner in the contest of mastersingers, which is fixed 
for St. John’s festival, the next day. The proposal is certainly subject to 
the girl’s consent to marry the winner, but if she rejects him she may not 
wed anyone else. Pogner makes this proposal simply to show to the 
world how highly he esteems art. Walter, therefore, has only one course 
open to him, viz. to try and become a mastersinger. 

Magdalene, who conversed with David for a while, informs 
Walter that Master Pogner will soon come to the church’ with the 
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other mastersingers to their meeting, that therefore he should await 
them here. She requests David to tell the knight in the mean- 
time how to apply for admission to the Guild of Mastersingers. After 
an affectionate leave-taking between Eva and Walter, the women 
depart and Walter remains in the church. More apprentices now 
appear, bringing benches with them; they set about preparing the 
free place in front of the choir for the meeting of the mastersingers, 
and after some bungling, in which David sets them right, they 
arrange the stage as follows: Dark curtains are drawn across, which quite 
shut off the choir from the nave of the church ; on the right a semicircle 
of benches is placed ; at one end of this semicircle, in the centre of the 
stage, the “‘gemerk ” (the marker’s box) is built up; on the left is the 
‘‘ singstuhl,” a pulpit-like chair for the singing candidate ; at the back of 
the stage, along the curtains, is a lower bench for the apprentices. While 
all these arrangements are going on, David tries to initiate the knight in 
the intricacies of mastersinging, without however effecting much else than 
disheartening Walter. He enumerates a list of technical details, names a 
few dozen “ weisen” (tunes), the mere names of which drive Walter to 
distraction. ‘‘Those are only the names, now learn to sing them,” says 
David, who owns that he has been Sachs’ pupil for over a year, but has 
not yet got on very far. Eventually Pogner enters from the sacristy 
accompanied by Sixtus Beckmesser, town-clerk, and, like Pogner, a 
mastersinger. 

Beckmesser is a pedantic and conceited bachelor, and very 
anxious to win in the contest. The two are soon followed by ten 
other masters, amongst them Hans Sachs, shoemaker and poet, the 
type of honesty, good sense, and kindness. When Pogner enters, Walter 
approaches him and communicates to him his wish of becoming a 
mastersinger. When all the masters have arrived, Pogner brings 
forward the proposal already referred to, and is at first loudly applauded 
by the masters. Afterwards some differences arise on account of a 
woman (Eva) being allowed to participate in the judgment, inasmuch 
as she can accept or refuse the winner. Beckmesser particularly objects 
to the arrangement, and Sachs suggests that the people too should be 
judges, feeling certain that they would agree with the maiden’s choice. 
But this is even more distasteful to most of the masters, who fear for 
their art if it were to be judged by the people. 

At last Pogner’s proposal is accepted as it stands, and the gold- 
smith introduces Walter to the assembly, as a candidate for 
admission to their guild. When asked where he learned singing, 
the knight replies (in a song of wondrous beauty) that nature, the 
birds of the forest, and spring, have been his teachers. He expresses 
his willingness to sing a trial song, and after the rules of the 
“tabulatur” have been read to him, and Beckmesser, with ill-concealed 
jealousy, has reminded him that to make more than seven mistakes 
will be fatal to him, the cantankerous town-clerk, who happens to 
fill the office of “merker,” enters his curtained box, taking a slate 
and a piece of chalk with him, and Walter is requested to ascend 
into the pulpit and to begin. The words and melody of the song of 
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spring and love which Walter now sings are of exquisite beauty, but of 
course they are utterly unlike the mastersingers’ stereotyped pattern of 
* what a song should be. Before he has half finished Beckmesser, with a 

mocking grin, shows his slate covered with dashes marking the trans- 
gressions of the old-fashioned rules. The masters laugh, except Sachs 
and Pogner, who alone take Walter's part. Pogner censures the jealousy 
and excitement the marker betrays, and Sachs, who has listened to 
Walter’s song with increasing interest, remarks: “The knight’s song 
and tune were new, but not confused; it is true he did not follow our 
rules, yet he proceeded firmly and clearly. Would you measure by our 
rules what was never made for them?” He insists that the knight 
should be heard to the end, and that the marker should be free from 
envy and jealousy. Beckmesser retaliates furiously, and at once becomes 
personal, complaining that since Sachs takes so deep an interest in 
poetry, his boots and shoes are woefully neglected ; if Sachs would only 
bring him the new boots he ordered, he might keep all his rhymes, 
verses, and poems. Sachs takes this taunt good-naturedly, but encourages 
Walter to continue his song in spite of the marker. General excitement 
ensues, Walter defiantly continues his song, while Beckmesser runs to 
and fro handing the slate round, and pointing to the mistakes in detail. 
The apprentices take part in the animated scene, dancing in a circle 
round the marker’s box, and the masters finally decide that the knight 
has utterly failed, and is plucked. The meeting is broken up and the 
curtain falls. It would lead me too far to enter into the musical details 
of this finale ; suffice it to say that, as a piece of polyphonic writing for 
male voices, it is totally unique in the whole history of opera. 

In the second act the scene is laid in a street in quaint old Niirnberg; 
the time is evening. On the right stands Pogner’s mansion, with a fine 
lime-tree and shrubs in front. On the other side is the humble house of 
Hans Sachs, faced by his workshop (which is overlooked by the spec- 
tator), overshadowed by a lilac-bush. Between the two houses, in the 
centre of the stage, a narrow lane of other houses leads to the back, and 
turns off sideways. Both Sachs’ and Pogner’s houses have windows in 
the lane. 

David and otuer apprentices are just putting up the shutters on the 
windows from the outside, and sing to this occupation. Magdalene comes 
out of Pogner’s house and questions David as to the knight’s fate; 
when she learns the result she is much disconcerted, and hurries back 
into the house. The apprentices taunt David with his love for Magdalene, 
and he is just about to retaliate with blows, when Sachs comes up the lane 
and the boys disperse. Sachs and David enter their workshop and thence 
go into the house. Pogner and Eva now appear, returning home from a 
walk, and seat themselves for a while upon a stone seat under the lime- 
tree. Pogner reflects upon what is to happen to-morrow ; he has half « 
mind to consult Sachs, but, giving up the idea, goes in to supper with his 
daughter. Magdalene meets them, and tells Eva secretly that the knight 
has failed. Eva resolves to ask Sachs for details a little later on. They 
go into the house. Sachs again comes into his workshop, sends David to 
bed, and seats himself with his work on a stool by the d>or, but soon lays 
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down his work, and muses over the events of the day in a monologue of 
singular beauty. 

‘ . Meanwhile it has grown darker, and Eva now appears, timidly 
approaches the workshop, and stands by Sachs’ side, half questioning 
him as to what has happened, half asking for advice as to what she 
is to do on the morrow. Sachs soon guesses what troubles her mind ; he 
teases her a liftle by telling her that Beckmesser hopes to win her. Eva 
is disgusted at the idea. She asks whether he (Sachs), being a widower 
could not go in and win. Honest Sachs smiles at the naive suggestion, 
and eventually leads the conversation back to what he knows is dearest 
to the maiden’s heart. He tells her of the knight’s failure. “Is there 
no remedy ¢” asks Eva; “did he sing so badly, so faultily, that nothing 
will help him to become a master?” ‘ My child,” Sachs replies, “ for 
him all is lost, and master he will nowhere be made ; for he who is born a 
master has the very worst chance among masters!”. Eva, knowing Sachs’ 
kind-heartedness, asks whether the knight did not make a single friend. 
But Sachs evades a direct answer, and says that he had better find his 
happiness somewhere else. At this the maiden leaves him angrily, 
Magdalene having repeatedly called her. Sachs, although he shows an 
indifferent demeanour, is yet honestly bent upon helping the loving pair. 
He retires into the workshop, it having now become quite dark; he 
almost closes the door, so that only a thin ray of light emerges from it. 
Magdalene tells Eva that she has met Beckmesser, and that he intends to 
serenade her that evening. Eva expects Walter, and arranges to change 
clothes with Magdalene, the latter to go to the window to hear Beck- 
messer’s serenade, while she meets the knight. Pogner’s voice is heard 
from within calling for the two women, when Walter comes up the lane 
and Eva rushes into his arms. Walter is furious on account of the treat- 
ment he received at the masters’ hands, and induces Eva to elope with 
him. She consents, and as she retires into the house to change her 
clothes, the night-watchman, with horn, spear, and lantern, appears, sings 
his song announcing the tenth hour, and quietly marches off, the sound of 
his horn being heard again and again in the distance throughout the 
scene. Sachs has watched the pair, and determines to prevent the elope- 
ment. Eva soon returns, and just as the pair are about to cross the 
street and to turn down the lane, Sachs places his lamp so that a bright 
streak of light falls right across the stage ; the lovers hastily retreat again 
into the dark, under the lime-tree, where they now see that Beckmesser, 
lute in hand, has come up the lane, and leaning against Sachs’ house spies 
up to the windows in Pogner’s dwelling. Their passage is thus entirely 
blocked. Beckmesser begins to tune the lute. Sachs hearing this, and 
seized by a sudden idea, places his work-table close by the opened door, 
begins loudly to sing, and at the same time to hammer the shoe he has on 
the last before him. The town-clerk remonstrates, but Sachs tells him 
that he is at. work at the very shoes about which Beckmesser complained 
that afternoon that. they were not ready; he should have them for the 
festival to-morrow, but when working late at night he must keep himself 
awake by singing... .Beckmesser now tries to make Sachs. keep quiet-by 
flattery ; he esteems him as a shoomalan, but he esteems him far more ‘as 
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a colleague in art. He asks him to listen to the song with which he 
hopes to conquer to-morrow, and to give him his opinion about it. 
Sachs, however, pretends that he must continue working, and at last a 
compromise is arrived at ; Sachs is to mark the mistakes in Beckmesser’s 
song by blows with the hammer upon the shoe on his last. Meanwhile 
Magdalene has appeared at the window, and Beckmesser, mistaking her 
for Eva, is all the more anxious to begin his serenade. His song consists 
of some ridiculous words to a more ridiculous tune, and Sachs has 
opportunities of using the hammer freely ; thus, before Beckmesser has 
done, Sachs has finished the shoes, and holds them up triumphantly. 
Beckmesser, growing more and more angry at Sachs’ hammering, has 
sung louder and louder, and eventually shouts at the top of his voice. 
The noise rouses the neighbours ; windows open, men and women look 
out and remonstrate ; presently the men come into the street. In Sachs’ 
house, too, a window is opened, and David looks out ; he sees Magdalene 
at the window opposite, and Beckmesser singing to her. Furiously 
jealous, he fetches a cudgel, climbs out of the window, and throws himself 
upon Beckmesser, shattering his lute and dealing him blow after blow. 

The fight, once begun, soon proves to be catching, and as more and 
more men and boys crowd into the street, none of them quite knowing 
how the row began, a regular free fight follows, presenting for a while 
a scene of indescribable confusion. Through the midst of this Walter 
now thinks it best to force his way with Eva, but Sachs has 
been watching them ; he steps towards them and seizes Walter by the 
arm. At the same time Pogner has been calling for Lene, thinking his 
daughter safe at home, and while Sachs pushes Eva into her father’s 
house, he drags the knight: along with him into his, giving David a kick 
on the way, which lands the boy in the workshop. Beckmesser has slunk 
off miserably beaten. While this goes on, the street-row suddenly ends 
at the loud sound of the watchman’s horn, and when this messenger of 
peace comes round the corner the stage is empty; the moon breaks 
through the clouds and pours her magic light over the gables and roofs 
of the ancient city. The watchman rubs his eyes, looks round in aston- 
ishment, then in a somewhat timid way sings his song to announce the 
hour of eleven, slowly walking down the lane the while. As he turns 
the corner in the distance the curtain falls. 

It is a bright sunny holiday morning, when the third Act begins. 
We are in Sachs’ workshop. In the background, the door leading into 
the street, half-open ; to the right another door leading into the house, a 
few steps in front of it; on the left a window, with flowers before it. 
The work-table is put aside, and Sachs sits in a tall armchair by the 
window, through which the sunlight streams in. He is reading in a 
large folio volume, which lies upon his knees, David peeps in at the 
street-door, and then enters, but Sachs is too absorbed to notice him. 
The boy carries a basket, from which he takes flowers, ribbons, a cake, 
and a sausage; it is St. John’s day, and Sachs’ nameday. He is 
disconcerted that Sachs does not speak to him, and fears his master 
is still angry. But when the latter closes the volume, David soon 
finds that; on the contrary, Sachs is more friendly and kind than ever. 
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His master asks him whether he knows his verses ; David recites them, 
and obtains Sachs’ approval and promise that he shall be his herald at 
the contest. He is then sent off to get himself dressed in his best, and 
Sachs remains alone, and returns to his musings. The calm and quiet of the 
whole scene contrast most charmingly with the quarrel of the night before. 

Sachs’ meditations are interrupted by Walter, who has remained 
the night with Sachs, entering from within. Sachs greets him, and in 
the ensuing conversation learns that the knight has had a beautiful 
dream. He induces him to relate it, and to cast it into the shape of a 
mastersong. After some hesitation Walter consents, and begins to sing 
what may certainly be called the gem of the whole work ; Sachs writes 
down the words, and can scarcély conceal his emotion at the beauty of 
what he hears. He congratulates Walter, feeling sure that his master- 
song will gain the prize at the contest. Then both retire to adorn 
themselves for the festival. Beckmesser now comes in from the street. 
He is richly dressed, but shows unmistakable signs of the beating he 
got the night before. Finding the workshop empty, he looks around 
cautiously ; at last he sees the paper upon which Sachs wrote Walter’s 
poem, lying on the table. Full of curiosity he takes it up, reads it, and 
excitedly exclaims: ‘“ A song by Sachs! Now I understand all!” He 
hears the door open, quickly puts the paper into his pocket, and upon 
Sachs entering—now in festive garb—he begins first to reproach, then to 
abuse him, seeing in him a dangerous rival. ‘‘ You are the worst of all 
scoundrels,” he says. Sachs quietly replies: “May be! Yet I have 
never filched things from other people’s tables; and so that nobody 
should think evil of you, you may keepthe poem. I make you a present 
of it.” Beckmesser now changes his demeanour altogether; he is 
‘delighted at the present, particularly as he is afraid his song of last night 
-did not quite please the maiden, and he has no other. His delight 
-becomes exuberant when Sachs gives him permission to do what he likes 
“with the song ; he feels sure of success at the contest with a song by 
‘Sachs. The latter promises never to say that the poem is by him, but 
advises Beckmesser to study it well, as it is not easy to find a fitting tune ' 
to it. On this head the town-clerk, in his vanity, has no scruples, and 
.scrambles off in high excitement. 

Eva enters soon after he has left ; she wears @ bridal dress, richly 
-adorned. She complains to Sachs that her shoe hurts her; Sachs is 
ready to remedy the fault, but he, of course, knows as well as she, that 
the shoe is a mere pretext for her visit. While she places her foot upon 
@ stool, he takes her shoe off and busies himself about it. Walter enters 
from within, clad in a brilliant costume, and upon seeing Eva, remains 
standing at the door like one spellbound. Sachs hints that perhaps the 
knight could find another verse to his song. Walter sings most 
enthusiastically, Eva standing motionless the while, gazing at him. 
Towards the end of the song Sachs has finished the shoe, and again puts 
it on her foot. When the knight has ended, Eva bursts into tears, sinks 
on Sachs’ breast, and through her sobs thanks him for all he has done 
for her. Were she free, she adds, none but he should have become 
her husband. But Sachs, whose hand Walter also heartily shakes, 
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‘retorts : “‘ My child, of Tristan and Isolde, I know a sad story ; Hans 
Sachs was prudent, and would none of King Marke’s happiness.” 

[I cannot refrain from pointing to a charming device of Wagner's 
just here, When Sachs mentions Tristan and Isolde, and King Marke’s 
happiness, two of the most prominent leading motives from that work at 
once appear in the score. I would also point to a nearly parallel case 
in Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni ” (finale of Act II.), where a strain from the 
“ Nozze di Figaro ” occurs]. 

David and Magdalene now enter, and Sachs announces to the former 
that he raises him from the state of apprentice to that of “ gesell,” or 
assistant ; he makes him kneel, and dubs him with a violent box on the 
ear. Before leaving for the festival, the five express their various 
emotions in a beautiful quintet. 

The scene then changes to a meadow by the riverside, with the city 
in the distance. Citizens with their wives and children arrive in gaily- 
decorated barges ; the festive scene is most animated ; the various guilds 
with their banners appear, while the apprentices, David amongst them, 
act as heralds and marshals. On the right, a stage is erected for the 
mastersingers. As the guilds arrive they sing their own characteristic 
songs. Eventually, a dance is indulged in by apprentices and girls, but 
this is interrupted by the arrival of the guild of mastersingers, Pogner 
with Eva and Magdalene among them ; Hans Sachs coming last. Upon 
his entry, the whole assembly greet him with one of his own songs (written 
by the real Hans Sachs in Luther's honour). The effect of this is 
unspeakably fine. Sachs is much touched by the show of so much 
affection. He proceeds to explain Pogner’s generous proposal to the 
people, and Beckmesser, being the oldest competitor, is called upon to 
sing. The town-clerk, who has struggled hard to learn the song, has 
not yet succeeded in doing so. Nevertheless, he steps forward and 
begins; but what he sings is the most ludicrous nonsense, both in 
words and tune. The crowd burst out into loud laughter when he has 
ended. Beckmesser, enraged, rushes at Sachs and declares the poem is 
by him, and that he himself is but the victim of a vile plot. The people, 
and the masters particularly, are astonished at Sachs, when he calmly 
picks up the paper Beckmesser threw down before slinking away, and 
declares that he would never dare to vaunt himself as being the author 
of so beautiful a poem. Being questioned, he explains that all that is 
necessary is that the poem should be sung properly to be rightly 
appreciated. If anyone were here who could sing it as it ought to be 
sung, and prove himself its author, he would indeed merit the title of 
master, Walter then steps forward and sings his song in his own way. 
The masters and the people enthusiastically declare him victor. Eva, in 
blissful happiness, crowns Walter with a wreath; Pogner blesses the 
pair, and grasps the hand of noble Hans Sachs, in whom the cheering 
people now also recognise the founder of the happy union. Sachs, 
however, turns towards the new mastersinger and to the people, and 
speaks golden words in praise of German art, ending: “If even the holy 
Roman Empire were to perish, our sacred German art would yet remain!” 
While the people loudly cheer Hans Sachs the curtain falls. 
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THE CASE OF MR. PINERO. 


By Dvrron Coox. 


Y¥_ way of supplement to my remarks upon Mr, Pinero’s 

play, published in Taz Tueatre of February last, I 

append a comparative statement of the Resemblances 

between “The Squire” and the novel of “ Far from the 

Madding Crowd.” It seems to me well and convenient 

that these Resemblances should be formally and concisely 

stated ; not merely in justice to the critics who were 

prompt to point out the likeness of the drama to the novel, and whose 

judgment in the matter was thereupon arraigned—they were even 

accused of being venomously eager to injure Mr. Pinero’s reputation— 

but also because certain “indolent reviewers” and negligent readers 

have rather hurriedly adopted the opinion that, after all, the two 

productions correspond only in their “local colouring” and “ atmosphere.” 

I think it will be seen that what Mr. Pinero calls ‘the assumed likeness” 

has a substantial foundation in fact. Mr. Pinero admits that before the 

completion of his play he made himself acquainted with the novel ; but 

he maintains that his “ preconceived plan” was not in such wise affected 

in the least, his “ story and characterisation” were already so “ firmly in 

his head.” It must often happen, however, that an author is the least 

qualified person to decide how much or how little the books he has read 

have influenced his own effusions. 

It is intelligible that almost imperceptibly the inchoate drama of 

“ The Squire” acquired a leaven of Mr. Hardy’s novel, and that gradually 

the little leaven leavened the whole lump. As I wrote before upon the 

subject: “I think that in writing his play Mr. Pinero availed himself 

of the book to.a greater extent than he seems conscious of, or than he is 

willing to admit, I think that he has fallen into an error common 

among dramatists—that he has overvalued his own inventiveness and 
underrated the sources of his inspiration.” 


Ports oF RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN THE Puay or “Tue Squire” AND 
tHE. Novet or “Far From THE Mappinae. Crown.” 


“THE Squire.” 


Deals specially with rural life and 
character. 


The heroine, Miss Kate Verity, 
is a “woman-farmer.” After the 
decease of her father she occupies 
his farm and carries on his 
business. 


She dismisses her bailiff, Gilbert 
Hythe, He has presumed to love 
her, 


“Far FROM THE Mapping Crown.” 


Deals specially with rural life and 
character. 


The heroine, Miss Bathsheba 
Everdene, is a “ woman-farmer.” 
After the decease of her uncle she 
occupies his farm and carries on his 
business. 


She dismisses her bailiff Penny. 
ways, and afterwards her shepherd 
Oak. He has presumed to love her, 
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She has secretly married Thorn- 
dyke, a young officer. Much trouble 
ensues. ForThorndyke hasbeen pre- 
viously married, and his wife, long 
lost sight of and believed to be dead, 
reappears to claim him. She dies 
conveniently for the story. 


Miss Verity is loved by Gilbert 
Hythe, her ex-bailiff, who discovers 
that Thorndyke visits her stealthily 
at night. Hythe, mad with jealousy, 
raises his gun to shoot Thorndyke. 
There occurs an explanation. Thorn- 
dyke’s life is spared, for the play is 
not a tragedy. 


Miss Verity has a confidential 
maid-servant, Felicity Gunnion, the 
daughter of an old agricultural 
labourer. She is much in love 
with a non-commissioned officer in 
Thorndyke’s regiment, who plays 
her false. 


The Rev. Paul Dormer plays a 
subordinate but useful part in the 
story. 


There is a harvest festival, in 
which Miss Verity takes part, look- 
ing from her window at the labourers 
feasting outside the house. Her 
marriage with Thorndyke is an- 
nounced to the assembly. 


Robjohns, jun., in Miss Verity’s 
employ, talks often of his father’s 
age and ailments. 


THE CASE OF MR. PINERO. 


2038 


She secretly marries Troy, a non- 
commissioned officer. Much trouble 
ensues. For Troy had been betrothed 
to and had betrayed Fanny Robins. 
She comes to claim him, but dies 
conveniently for the story. 


Miss Everdene is loved by Bold- 
wood, a neighbouring farmer, and 
by Oak, who has entered her service 
as shepherd. Boldwood discovers 
that Troy visits Miss Everdene 
stealthily at night. It is explained to 


‘him that she has become Troy’s wife. 


At a later period of the story Bold- 
wood, mad with jealousy, suddenly 
snatches a gun from over the man- 
telpiece and shoots Troy dead. 


Miss Everdene has two maid- 
servants: Fanny Robins, who being 
much in love with Troy, elopes with 
him and is betrayed by him; and 
Lydia Smallbury, the great-grand- 
daughter of an old maltster on the 
farm. With Lydia Miss Everdene 
is on very confidential terms. 


Parson Thirdly plays a subordin- 
ate but useful part in the story. 


There is a harvest festival, in 
which Miss Everdene takes part. 
There is also a “ shearing supper” 
on the grass plot outside the house, 
the table joining the window. Miss 
Everdene sat inside the window 
facing down the table without ming- 
ling with the men. Troy calls the 
harvest festival a wedding feast, and 
announces his marriage with Miss 
Everdene. 


Jacob Coggan, in Miss Everdene’s 
employ, speaks of his father: 
*Father’s so old that ‘a’ can’t mind 
his age; can ye, father? And he’s 
growed terrible crooked too, lately. 
es Really, one may say that 
father there is three-double.” 


Resemblances might also be pointed out between the Old Gunnion 


of “The Squire” and the old maltster Smallbury of the novel. 


And the 
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talk of Gunnion often reflects the talk of the peasants in Mr. Hardy’s 
story—Joseph Poorgrass, Henery Fray, the Smallburys, etc. But as 
Mr, Pinero’s play is not published, these points of correspondence cannot 
be exactly stated. 

One further note. A play by Messrs. Carr and Hardy, avowedly 
founded upon the novel of “Far from the Madding Crowd,” has been 
produced at Liverpool. In a letter to “The Daily News,” Mr. Hare, 
writing with a curious air of triumph, points out that there is “an utter 
want of resemblance” between the new drama and “The Squire” by 
Mr. Pinero. Mr. Hare’s view may be perfectly correct, the fact may be 
exactly as he has stated it ; but it has no real bearing upon the question 
of Mr. Pinero’s borrowing from Mr. Hardy’s story. Adapters are likely 
to differ as to the method to be followed in dramatising a novel, and in 
regard to the scenes best suited for transfer to the theatre. The plays 
may be wholly unlike, and yet the resemblance of “The Squire” to the 
novel of “Far from the Madding Crowd” may be so strong as to warrant 
amply the charge of plagiarism, voluntary or involuntary, that has been 
brought against Mr. Pinero. But apparently Mr. Hare dwells upon the 
dissimilarity of the plays by way of proving that the managers did not 
exhibit Messrs. Carr and Hardy’s manuscript adaptation to Mr. Pinero, 
or connive at his pilfering from it. No doubt some such charge was 
hinted at in the first instance, but it never seemed to me to be worth 
serious discussion. It was best disposed of by the prompt denial of the 
managers. For it is not really disposed of by the unlikeness of the 
plays. The prejudiced or the cynical are still at liberty to aver that it 
was from a study of the adaptation of Messrs. Carr and Hardy Mr, Pinero 
learnt what he could best omit from his treatment of “ Far from the 
Madding Crowd.” I would have it understood, however, that there is 
no such stuff in my thoughts; and I repeat what I wrote on this 
head, long before the representation of the Liverpool play: “ That 
Mr. Pinero ever saw the manuscript of Mr. Carr’s dramatic version of 
Mr. Hardy’s novel, or had any information from the managers of the 
St. James’s Theatre concerning that production, I do not for a moment 
believe.” 








““¢ Time works wonders,’ is indeed a true saying,” observes a corres- 
pondent (T. V.C.). ‘On amusing myself by looking over the pages of 
Tue THeEatre, I notice in an early number of that excellent journal a 
biography of Mrs. Kendal, wherein I find the following: ‘ Tempests of 
blinding passionate tears, in one of her genial temperament, would be as 
phenomenal as a hurricane in sunny June.’ Now, I wonder what the 
writer of those words would say of the character of Kate Verity in 
‘ The Squire,’ as impersonated by Mrs. Kendal, and where tears alternate 
with joy? Permit me to suggest as an answer, a repetition of the con- 
cluding lines of the critique on ‘ Coralie,’ in a more recent number of your 
valuable magazine : ‘Mrs. Kendal has established her reputation as the 
first English actress of her day.’ And who shall say nay ?” 





THE ROPE-LADDER. 


THE ROPE-LADDER. 


A Story or Reat LiFe 


By R. D. Green-Price. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


PART THE SECOND.—CHAPTER V. 


N my return home my first business was to write 
to Robert. My letter ran somewhat as follows: 

“My pear Ropert,—While immensely re- 
gretting your resolve not to come to see us here, 
LT admire the loyalty to the promise you gave me 
which has prompted you to abandon your inten- 
tion. Depend upon it, the harder a duty 
becomes, the more important it is that it should 
be thoroughly carried out. 

‘What do you say toa trip to Killarney with 
me next week, instead? We shall be leaving 
here on Friday. 

“The thought of your being ordered so soon 
on active service abroad is, of course, very painful 
to us; but we must not repine, as it is clear you 

io" must go ‘and show fair duty to her Majesty.’ 

“ As to your postscript, I have so far complied with your wishes as to 
obtain an interview with the young lady, and I must confess to you, 
Robert, that my first impressions of her are in all respects favourable. I 
ean well believe from the little I have seen of her, that her character is 
one which would be likely to attract a young man of your susceptibilities. 
Nor do I wish you to interpret this remark as implying anything 
disparaging to Miss Paine. Quite the contrary! I certainly like her. 

“Tn asking me to introduce her to your mother and sisters you oblige 
me to point out to you an insuperable difficulty, which at present I see no 
probability of surmounting. 

“Your mother was reared in the stricter school of society in vogue 
thirty years ago, and the idea of associating with an actress, especially 
one of whose antecedents she knows comparatively nothing, is very 
repugnant to her feelings. I sounded her on the subject, and found it 
impossible to overcome her scruples. You must see, Robert, that here is 
a terrible barrier to the realisation of your hopes. I read the paragraph 
you sent me with feelings of unmitigated disgust. It is really too bad 
that your love affair should be exposed in that sort of way to the glare of © 
publicity. You will be glad to know that I have, I think, succeeded in 
persuading Miss Paine to abandon her intention of quitting England; but 
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I forbear to enter into any particulars until we meet. Try to be at 
Campden Hill on Saturday, when we can settle our plans. Meanwhile, 
God bless you, Robert.—Ever your affectionate father, 


‘J, GARDINER.” 


I next wrote a letter to a friend in the Treasury, whom I knew was an 
intimate friend of Mervin, the lessee of The Royal, requesting him to give 
me an introduction to that gentleman, so that no time might be lost in 
procuring Flora another engagement. Theatrical engagements are often 
made long in advance, a custom of which I was anxious to give my 
protégée the benefit. 

Whether or not my wife suspected me of any sinister designs, such 
as eloping with Miss Paine, I cannot say; but, although the subject of 
Flora Carlisle was never again mentioned between us, I fancy she kept a 
rather sharp look-out on my movements, which rendered it desirable for 
me to avoid meeting that lady in public. 

Apart from the necessity of having due regard for my wife’s suscepti- 
bilities, Miss Paine’s reputation none the less required that every care on 
my part should be taken not to afford food for gossip to the scandal- 
mongers, who are ever ready to “throw mud,” especially when they can 
have so good a target as an actress. 

Before we left Scarborough I managed to arrange almost every detail 
for Flora’s future guidance. She was to return to London in a fortnight, 
and I should by that time know whether she had a chance of admission 
into Mr. Mervin’s company. If I failed in obtaining this for her, I 
resolved to fall back on a renewal of negotiations with the Drury Lane 
people, which I could easily do through Sir Moncrieff Dell. On our 
return from -Ireland Robert’s term of probation, as well as her own, 


would have expired, and he should see her. It was a pleasant reflection 
that— 


Anon comes Pyramus, sweet youth. 


So away south we went again, and my trip to Killarney became an 
accomplished fact, despite no inconsiderable female opposition, chiefly 
arising from the girls not liking to be left out in the cold. But I was 
resolute, and so gained my end. I pointed out to them (and I must give 
my wife the credit of backing me up in this) that they had had their 
holiday while Robert was working, and I had reasons for wishing to have 
him all to myself. It is extraordinary how little chance a father has, 
especially if he has his own business engagements to occupy him, of 
enjoying any social intercourse with his sons beyond casual meetings in 
the presence of others. Robert had been at school, then hurried off to 
Germany, crammed for his army examination, and this passed, had been 
pushed into the army, as if everything depended upon his not losing a 
day. His boyish ideas had developed into those of a man; but I really 
knew very little about his inward character. I longed to study this, to 
overhaul him thoroughly, so to speak, to know whether he was made of 
true metal or dross, and to assist him, if I could, by matured experience 
and advice. Our proposed trip promised me an opportunity to do this 
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and for this reason I remained impenetrable to the pleadings of Ethel and 
her sister. 

Pages might be filled with accounts of Killarney and its beauties, 
but who has not either seen, or, at least, read of them? Besides, my 
business here is of a different kind. To say that we enjoyed ourselves 
gives a very imperfect impression of a new page in the book of my 
domestic happiness that was opened here. Not only did I find in Robert 
the fine manly young soldier I knew him to be, but the clear-headed 
well-tutored gentleman, with feelings not too acute for everyday life, deep 
and lasting, a high moral standard ; all of which combined to augur well 
for his future should he be fortunate enough to escape the deadly assegai 
or bullet of Kaffir or Boer. 

I carefully avoided divulging to him the true position in which I stood 
towards Miss Paine:; but we settled the love question in this way: He 
was to see her before leaving for South Africa, and although neither was 
to be pledged by an absolute engagement (because I knew his mother 
would not allow this), still it was to be understood that if, on his return 
from South Africa, their respective sentiments and wishes remained 
unchanged, and all went well with Miss Paine in her profession, I would 
throw no obstacle in the way of their marriage; and I furthermore 
undertook to do my best to reconcile Mrs. Gardiner to the match. 

This all looked fair and bright enough, and our spirits rose immensely 
under the influence of the lovely surroundings of the south-west of 
Treland and its simple interesting people. 

When we least expect it, how often a blow comes. Two telegrams 
unexpectedly arrived one morning, just as Robert and myself were on 
the point of starting on a long-looked-for expedition, which compelled us 
to alter all our plans. One was directed to myself, and the other to 
Robert. The latter was official, and ran as follows: 


“All furloughs stopped. Report yourself immediately at head- 
quarters. Regiment ordered instanter to Natal. Serious war news ; 
reinforcements applied for, and granted.” 


That for myself was from my wife, amplifying this news, and saying 
that, in reply to urgent inquiries after Robert, she had given our address in 
Ireland, and expected us back in a few hours. There was nothing for it but 
to pack up our traps and be off, our happy tour abruptly terminated ! 

At Dublin I took the opportunity to telegraph to Flora, telling her the 
news, and that if she wanted to see Robert before he left for South Africa 
she must. hasten to London, as he would be due at Portsmouth for 
embarkation in less than a week ; and it brought a sigh of relief to poor 
Robert when I told him what I had done. 

Of all the sad partings in life I do not know a more trying one than 
that which has to be undergone with a favourite and only son who, in the 
prime of his youth, is going forth to expose his life, not only to the 
enemy, but to almost:every other danger and difficulty that flesh is heir 
to. I must pass it all by—that sad scene where father, mother, sisters, 
and lover all had their sad share of burden to bear in the general grief... 
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None bore up better than Flora, however, a really brave girl to the 
last, although the intensity of her feelings, bordering on despair, were too 
pitiable for me to contemplate ; and I hid myself away distrustfully until 
the transport was well on its way down Channel, and two days after I 
went to the Langham Hotel to try and divert her thoughts, and prepare 
her for her new engagement. 

“‘ Mr. Mervin, my dear Flora, has consented to give you a trial. He 
has been exceedingly kind about it. At first I feared there was no hope 
for you; but luckily one of his company is far from strong, and you 
will have to do relief duty (if I may so express it) with her; and if 
you succeed pretty well he will find a suitable part for you in the 
spring.” ; 

I thought this good news would revive her. It did, so far, at least, 
that she gave me a sad sweet smile of thanks, but no more, and so I felt. 
in duty bound to increase the dose. 

“Come, come, my dear, this will never do. Where one party to a 
compact has gone forth to do his duty, is it right that the other should 
remain sighing and simpering over her part of the bargain? Go upaloft, 
my sailor girl, and be careful how you mount the ladder, or you will fall, 
There is plenty of work to be done; and recollect, there will be more 
anxious eyes on you than ever, reckoning upon your success,” 

This appeal had the desired effect. 

“Oh yes, thank you, dear old creature, I am better now. You are 
quite right, and I will try to be a woman, and not a coward; but why is 
it that I feel as if I hated all the blaze and glitter and publicity of the stage 
now, which never troubled me in the least before? I feel as if I belonged 
to another person altogether, to a different existence, and had no business 
there trying to please other people and make myself as attractive to them 
as I can, and he all the while so far away, Are you sure it is not all 
wrong? I suppose I shall be able to shake off this nervous weak feeling 
soon.” 

Yes, and she did succeed in shaking it off, and in a few weeks had 
taken her place at The Royal. ‘A decided acquisition to his theatre’ 
was Mervin’s verdict after she had been there but a very short time. 

Under the influence of kind friends she grew livelier and happier, the 
moral atmosphete of The Royal being, under the present lessee, far 
away more to her liking. I used to go there very often to see her, and 
a@ morning call at the Langham was not any unusual thing with me, 
especially appreciated by Flora when I carried with me a letter from 
South Africa ! 

Old Sir Moncrieff Dell never forgave me for not bringing her back to 
Drury Lane, and never lost an opportunity of twitting me about the 
share I had in her secession from that theatre. Winter passed away 
drearily enough, and in the summer following Mr. Mervin, true to his. 
promise, cast her as Jessica in ‘The Merchant of Venice.” She was 
delighted, and many a good laugh we had together about her appearing 
as a boy (the page of Lorenzo), reminding us of our first meeting on the 
platform of Carlisle station. 
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Well might Lorenzo say : 


So you are sweet, 
Even in the lovely garnish of 4 boy. 


And then again in abject love for her exclaim, as a young warrior now far 
off would have done had he been there : ; 


For she is wise, if I can judge her, 

And fair she is, if that my eyes be true. 
And true she is, as she hath prov’d herself ; 
And therefore, like herself, wise, fair, true, 
Shall she be placed in my constant soul. 


London, genuine drama-loving London, was in raptures over this 
new prima donna, this lovely woman whose armour of virtue and 
modesty the shafts of scandal were powerless to penetrate. Miss Tree, 
too, with that genuine wish to encourage true worth which has so 
distinguished her professional career, offered to give up her part as Juliet 
to Miss Paine before the end of the season ; and so it came about that by 
one bound, as it were, had she leapt up to the height of her ambition, had 
scaled her ladder with the ease of a practised acrobat. I was afraid she 
would be spoilt, as public favourites too often are. I had visions of my 
poor little school-girl becoming too much the public pet. She was 
inundated with invitations from every quarter. 

Even my wife condescended to take stalls at The Royal on more 
than one occasion, and was fain to confess upon her return home that 
she never before witnessed such genuine, natural, ladylike acting. 

It will be easily understood that the character of Juliet afforded of 
all others a grand opportunity for the display of Flora’s talents and 
beauty, and thoroughly did she do justice to the part. Seldom had such 
a Juliet graced the London boards, and with each successive representa- 
tion the fame of the actress wafted farther abroad. Flora used to tell 
me often that she thought she perfected herself in it night by night, 
until at last she thoroughly lost her own identity in that of Shakespeare’s 
beautiful heroine. 

In the meantime the news from Natal had been uniformly cheering 
and good. The regiment had had some sharp brushes with their 
desultory foes, and but few scratches. Robert was expecting to get his 
troop very soon, and was accordingly in the seventh heaven of delight, 
to which the news of Flora’s success greatly contributed. 

A young man’s letters under such circumstances must, I think; be 
considered privileged, or I should be tempted to give you one of them. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was the end of July when I was sitting in my office trying to wind 
up some official reports preparatory to my holidays. I was disturbedjby 
the entrance of a War-Office messenger, who handed me an official-looking 
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document, of which I hastily broke the seal, thinking it was to tell me 
of my son’s having got his troop. 

The perusal, however, had anything but a cheering effect upon me- 
The hussars, I learnt from its contents, had been caught in an ambush, 
one officer had been killed and three wounded, Robert being among the 
latter—“ severely.” 

Here, indeed, was the heaviest blow of my life. How could I bear 
it? I hastened home to break the news as quietly as possible to my 
wife, and this done, drove direct to The Langham. 

Miss Paine had gone, accompanied by her lady companion, to the 
Royal Horticultural Féte ; so, seating myself in her dainty drawing-room, 
in a frame of mind anything but pleasant, I waited as patiently as I could 
herreturn. At last she came, looking as radiant as a summer rose, full of 
life and spirits, and so perfectly unconscious of the blow that was 
impending over her that it made my task even more difficult than I 
expected it would be. Not even noticing my downcast looks, she began 
to rally me for not having come to chaperon her to the féte, and then, 
suddenly perceiving that something was wrong, she rushed towards me, 
imploring me to tell her what had happened. It was evident from her 
manner that she not only associated my looks with news from South 
Africa, but that she feared the worst! It was a sad scene that followed 
—one never to be forgotten. 

“ He isn’t killed, is he, my darling Robert? Is he really killed?” 
she kept breaking forth. ‘‘ Why, oh why do you not tell me all !—why 
did you let him leave me?—why mayn’t I go to him—now—anywhere— 
to heaven? Oh, this.is too much for anyone to bear! Give me time 
to realise it; let me at all events lean on you—you who have always 
helped and comforted me ; don’t desert me now.” 

“Don’t fear, my poor child, he may recover,” was all I could say; 
my own sorrow was so deep and so intensified by the anguish of the 
prostrate figure before me. Drying her tears and trying to compose 
herself, she looked up into my face, and said : 

“ But if he is not really killed he may get well, and if he gets well 
he will come back to me to be nursed and made well. Oh how nice 
that will be, won’t it, dear old thing?” 

It was wonderful how after the first. paroxysm of grief she buoyed 
herself up with such hopes as these, which looked to me but the faintest 
glimmer of a sunshine that would not, could not, break through the 
heavy clouds. 

Our next news gave hope, at all events. Poor Robert had had his arm 
badly lacerated, and the doctors had: insisted upon its amputation. He 
had also received a nasty flesh wound in the neck. The telegram said he 
was not yet out of danger; still nobody read it so hopefully as Flora 
. did. At the receipt of the next telegram “ decidedly better,” she actually 
darted off and took her part in the play as bright as a bee, so full of 
faith and hope did she appear. 

Her reappearance, “after a short eiited of . illness,” as: the. news- 
papers phrased it, was received with tokens of mingled appreciation 
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and congratulation by the large’ audience assembled to witness her 
re-entré. 
* ” “ . * 

It was scarcely two months after this that I happened to return home 
to Kensington rather earlier than usual in the afternoon, intending to 
take my wife for a drive in the Park. She was not in the drawing-room 
nor in her boudoir, so I determined to try her bedroom, feeling sure she 
had not gone out. 

A strange presentiment seemed to whisper that something had gone 
wrong, as I nervously opened the door. She was lying on a couch, evi- 
dently suffering from nervous excitement of some kind. 

“Good gracious, my dear, what is the matter? Have you had any 
bad news? Are either of the children ill? Is Robert worse? Have 
you had any news from South Africa? Oh, do say what it is, for I see 
you are quite upset !” 

She roused herself with an effort, and said distractedly: “ Yes, I 
have had a letter from Robert, and it is not good news, although he is 
better.” And then, throwing to me a letter which she pulled out of her 
pocket, she added: “ Read what he says, and judge of my feelings. 
Yours you must judge of yourself.” 

This was rather talking in enigmas, but a feeling of relief crept over 
me, while I grew crimson to thé root of my gray hair. 

Thank God, Robert was not worse. Had he disclosed his love to his 
mother? ‘We shall see, Thus the letter ran : 


“ Capetown. 

“ My pear Motner,—You will be glad to hear that I have gained 
strength wonderfully since I have been moved down country. The stump of 
my arm heals well, the doctors say. The wound in my neck has been very 
troublesome, but is doing well. I am to be on board ship in a fortnight, 
and in about the same time after receiving this you may expect me at 
Portsmouth ; a rather crippled warrior, I fear, but none the worse in the 
long run, I am glad to say. Dear mother, the prospect of seeing you again 
so soon emboldens me to unburthen myself of a subject which is very 
near my heart. I doubted at one time how you would take it. I hardly 
do so now. I ought to have told you about it before I went out to Africa, 
but all was uncertainty then—I might never have lived to come back. The 
love I then had was comparatively but a dream ; it has grown now, under 
the trial of illness, to be a reality. Mother, Iam in love with one (andthe 
attachment is not on one side only, I believe) whom the world puts down 
for an actress. I own that I met her as such. Do not be led intoa 
prejudice against her on this account. She is as good as she is beautiful. 
You know her well by name, and have, I daresay, seen her act. Her 
stage name is Miss Hecuba Paine. I know, dear mother, you will at first 
think it is rather dreadful that your soldier son should want to marry an 
actress. I see you looking annoyed about it; but pray do not allow your 
mind to be made up about it till you have had a full opportunity of 
judging of Miss Paine and knowing her real character. My father has 
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met her, and she has made a favourable impression upon him. He 
extracted a promise from me before I left England that there should be 
no formal engagement between us until my return from Africa, to which 
I assented, and this was partly my reason for not mentioning a subject so 
near my own heart to you before I left England. 

“You will forgive me, I know, for having written also by this mail to 
Miss Paine to say I have unburthened my mind to you, and that I have 
asked you to call upon her at the Langham Hotel (where her rooms are), 
and make her acquaintance. I am not afraid that when I land at Ports- 
mouth I shall hear you are both thick-and-thin friends, and that you, as 
well as my father and sisters, will welcome her into the family circle. 

“Good-bye, I shall be gazetted a captain soon. after landing in 
England. “ Your loving son, 

“ RoBert GARDINER.” 


I folded the letter, hazarding a glance at my wife as I did so, and 
found her eyes intently watching me, like a lynx almost ready for a 
spring, and I prepared for the worst. 

“Now you see what your deception has brought on us. Yes, Mr. 
Gardiner, you have played your game only too well. Regardless of my 
feelings, you have planned this ill-assorted match, and no doubt encour- 
aged Robert, poor boy, to rush into the arms of your protégée ; and now, 
when he is coming home—returning from the jaws of danger and death, 
as it were—and I am yearning to welcome him with a mother’s welcome, 
comes this dreadful letter, that chills my blood and turns the promised 
joy of reunion into a dreaded meeting. It is all, all your doing, John. 
Would that you deeply felt the reproach !” 

It was my turn now to speak, and I calmed myself as well as I could 
under the ordeal. 

‘* Maria dear, you wrong me, at all events, in this. Robert’s engage- 
ment is not all my doing. By the merest accident I found out, some 
twelve months ago, that he was in the habit of attending a certain 
theatre. At all hazards I determined to stop it, by waylaying him there, 
and recalling him to a full sense of his military duties. I took a place in 
the theatre where I could watch the box he almost nightly frequented, 
and was not disappointed of my victim. The apparition of the counter- 
part of Flora Carlisle as Titania, however, so thoroughly upset me, that I 
was spellbound till the fall of the curtain, only to be awaked by the 
descent of a lovely bouquet from my son’s hand at the feet of Titania. 
In vain I looked for him at the box entrance; so I stole round to the 
side entrance, and there I saw the fair Titania on Robert’s arm conducted 
to her carriage. I could almost touch them both. It was no other than 
Flora Carlisle. I could not then mistake her. As Robert walked away 
I touched him on the shoulder, and arraigned him with all seriousness 
for his conduct. For the first time in my life I found I was no longer 
speaking to a boy, but a man. He hesitated not to declare his love, and 
I saw it was real’ genuine love, worthily won. I recalled the path of duty 
to him, and won him back to it. He promised me not to see Miss Paine 
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for a specified time, and if at the end of that time he was of the same 
mind as then, he was to discuss the subject again with me. My meeting 
with Miss Paine at Scarborough was thoroughly accidental, although I 
daresay you now think it was not so, My son is right in saying that I 
saw her there at his request. He knew by the papers she was there, and 
wanted me to introduce her to you, You remember how you received 
my proposal, and my son was informed how impossible it was that his 
wishes could be carried out. I wrung from her, however, a declaration 
of her-love for Robert. I told her she must wait the turn of events, and 
that there could be no engagement then. You know the rest: Robert 
was sent to Africa—it seemed all for the best. Their love might not 
have survived in absence—at all events it was good that it should be 
tried. If he lived to return, and found her as he left her, it would then 
be time for him to plead his own cause with you. He has done so 
unknown to me. A proud man will he be, in my opinion, to win such a 
wife as Miss Hecuba Paine. Come, Maria, take his letter in your hand, 
and go to her. You may think it too great a condescension, but every 
impulse in her great nature will be-won to you ina moment. She will 
forget the past, and you both will ere long glory in the future. If, 
indeed, I have been guilty of deception to you, here I am, ready to make 
all the amends in my power, but give the case one more anxious thought 
before you pass on it the hasty condemnation of to-day.” 

There was no answer now ; her handkerchief hid her every feature,’ 
and it was only between convulsive sobs that I caught the words: 

‘Leave me now, John, I can bear no more to-day.” 

And not another -word was said between us for nearly a week. As 
for my wife, she seemed to crawl through her daily routine of household 
duties in a listless heartless sort of way, while I gradually became nearly 
as miserable, and began to positively look forward with dread to Robert’s 
arrival in England, instead of counting for the hour in delight when I 
should be summoned by telegram to Portsmouth. 

Nearly a week passed of this wretchedness, until one evening I 
arrived home and found my wife had not returned from her afternoon 
drive, and that she had not taken her daughters with her. I waited long 
and anxiously for her, and at last she came. Dressed in her best, and 
looking positively radiant, and in spirits so lively that I was perfectly 
taken aback. I longed toask her questions, but could plainly see she did 
not wish then to be cross-questioned. So I gladly accepted the return of 
sunshine, however unaccountable, and while mentally noting everything 
that could give me a clue to the cause, gave her all the encouragement I 
could to be cheerful. 

The next day I determined to push my supposed discoveries a little 
further, for I was satisfied that in some form or another she had opened a 
communication with Miss Paine,.in obedience to Robert’s letter, So 
away I went to the Langham Hotel, and was at once admitted to Miss 
Paine’s drawing-room. In she came, at last—I thought she would never 
come—I became impatient, she had never kept me so long waiting before. 
“ Oh; do forgive me, Mr. Gardiner; but I did not like to come in to 
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see you with red eyes and a beating heart. I have had such a letter this 


* morning that I hardly know how I shall get through the day ; and I had 


a visit yesterday from—whom do youthink? But of course, I forgot, you 
must have sent her—you know all about it.” : 

“No, dear Flora,” I interrupted ; “I positively am totally in the 
dark. You are talking enigmas, but I think I can guess them.” 

“ Well, I must tell you about it. Yesterday afternoon, before I had time 
to look at her card, a lady walked in here, a handsome stately woman, that 
I did not on the instant recognise ; but I could see at a glance that she 
was ill at ease, and was holding a crumpled letter in her hand. I bowed 
my best bow, and hers in return was a cold stately curtsy ; but directly 
she spoke, and I caught the words, ‘My son Robert,’ I knew the 
hour of my trial had come, and that I was confronted for the second 
time in my life by Mrs. Gardiner. Oh what would I have given for 
nerve, presence of mind, anything, at that moment! I used to boast of 
all these things, how seldom they are at hand when really wanted! I 
listened helplessly to something that she said about having had a letter 
from Robert, and that it was at his request that she had come to see me; 
and then} there was something about, ‘she wished she had known her 
son’s feelings sooner,’ and I could bear up no longer—weak foolish little 
creature that I am, I flung myself full length on the ground before her, 
and cried like a child. To me it then seemed a matter of indifference 
whether she had come to tell me that my fate was banishment from 
Robert on his return or not; it was enough for me that she had come, 
condescended to come, and given me an opportunity such as I had longed 
for, for many a long day, of trying to obtain forgiveness of the past, even 
if I did not gain a gleam of sunshine in the future. 

* At last she picked me up in her arms and kissed me, and I knew 
better than words could have told me, that this meant all I could ever 
have hoped for. 

“To tell you all that passed would tire you, dear old ‘Ladder.’ It 
was the brightest hour in my existence, save for the absence of Robert, 
when I felt I was no longer the cast-off at Douglas, and had gained a 
position which I trust now some day to prove worthy of. 

“T had a letter this morning from Mrs. Gardiner. Look, here it is. 
I am to go to Campden Hill to-morrow to meet a family party, and in 
less than a week Robert will be here as well. This is too much happiness 
for one day. I don’t think I can face my part in the theatre this 
evening. I am sure to break down. I am almost too happy to care 
whether I do or not. Do come and keep me up to the mark. I can get 
you all a box.” 

And it was so arranged. Miss Paine never acted better than she did 
that night. There was not a person in the theatre but was in ecstasies 
over her, as she seemed to outstrip herself in all her parts. How little 
the outside world knew of the true incentive which cheered the inmost 
soul of that beautiful actress that night ! 

* « * * * 


About two months affer this the bells of St. Ann’s, Soho, rang out a 
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marriage peal. The church was filled to overflowing with a distinguished 
assemblage as the time of the ¢eremony drew near. The bridegroom, 
attired in the uniform of a distinguished hussar regiment, with his left 
sleeve pinned up ominously on his breast, entered the church attended by 
a brother officer as his best man. Soon after.came the bride, followed by 
her six bridesmaids. All brides are'said: to be pretty, but what shall we 
say of this one? Could she: be ugly, or dumpy, or old? The cynosure 
of all eyes as she passed up:the aisle upon the arm of her old “ Ladder,” 
who had undertaken to give her away, her appearance elicited the one 
unanimous verdict of “ Lovely !” 

Charming as the bridesmaids looked, they were lost in the comparison; 
but they served to fill up a pretty picture. The service was full choral, 
and the bride and bridegroom left the church to the strains of the 
“Wedding March,” their path down the aisle being strewed with flowers 
by children who lined it on either side. 

A sumptuous déjefiner was served in one of the palatial rooms at the 
Grand Hotel, the guests numbering over sixty. Opposite to the seat 
assigned to the bride was a very remarkable work of the confectioner’s 
art. It represented a ship floating on a sea of ice. Her bows bore her 
name, “ The Kestrel,” and her masts, spars, and ropes were as complete 
as if she had been built in a dockyard. Near to the very top of the 
mainmast stands a figure hoisting a flag with “ Excelsior” upon it. What 
is that figure? It may be “ Jessica !”—it-might be a boy! 

All of a sudden the buzz of happy talk ceases, and a gray-haired old 
gentleman is on his legs. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, let the bumper toast go round. 

“ About five years ago a wayfaring boy sought and found “protection 
from an ordinary-looking middle-aged man. In due time, and by a 
process of transformation which may be passed over here, this boy 
developed into a young lady. The middle-aged man nevertheless con- 
tinued his trust. He educated her, and she grew to be the apple of his 
eye. He made, however, one grave mistake. He omitted to tell his 
wife all this. Murder will out, you know; and one fine day, when he 
had carried his deception so far as to risk the danger of introducing this 
young creature as a governess in his family, down came Nemesis, in the 
shape of an angry wife, and in the, storm that thereupon.arose, the poor 
protégée was swept away upon the sea of life, and deprived of her 
miserable protector and adviser. 

“Ladies and gentleman, once more the scene changes. The middle- 
aged man gets older, grayer, and wiser, let us hope, His son becomes a 
soldier, and as in ‘Macbeth’ Shakespeare says.: 


Who is like a good and hardy soldier ? 


He, however, began by being a carpet soldier, and fell in love with an 
actress—positively shocking of that boy! An old gentleman sitting 
yonder, I grieve to say it, encouraged him.” (‘No, no,’ from. Sir, 
Moncrieff Dell.) ‘The middle-aged man (his father) went to rescue, him- 
to tear him from such worthless charms—but he was bewitched himself, 
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In the object of his son’s amour he recognised his cast-off protégée. 
The boy was ordered home, and made to do penance; but ere many 
days had passed an ill-assorted pair of seeming lovers adorned the Scar- 
borough Pier. A funny scene was that; few could read it. The dame 
of five-and-forty, claiming the ownership of that dear old man, declined 
the business altogether.” (Signs of acquiescence from a distinguished- 
looking lady near the top of the table.) ‘‘ The young lady at last confessed 
her love—not forthe old man, but his youthful counterpart. 

Here came the rub: the soldier, he to Africa must go, and yet she said : 


‘I must still a good angel be to thee.’ 
And so it came about that an agreement was made whereby while he 
His country’s glory was to win— 
she was to 


Wear a laurel crown. 


They fought. That gay hussar was winged, while she, that lovely woman, 
had, like yonder pretty figure ” (pointing to the fairy ship), “climbed the 
ladder of fame, and winning, both appear here to-day, in the language of 
Shakespeare : 


Two bosoms and one troth. 


“ But what of the instigator of so much mischief, your humble 
servant? Cashier him. Send him home. His work is done. He will 
return to native insignificance. Allow him first to give you— 

“ Health, long life, and happiness, to Captain and Mrs. Robert 
Gardiner (née Fortune Fuller, Flora Carlisle, and Hecuba Paine).” 

The annotator says it was drunk with ‘‘ Three times three.” 


THE END. 








THE PULPIT AND THE STAGE. 


By Martin F. Topper. 





OT many years ago—indeed barely a 
generation—players and preachers were 
openly antagonistic. On the one hand 
were ranged those who popularly were 
accused of being leaders in the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world; on 
the other side stood those who profes- 
sionally renounced them all, and prac- 
tically (to do them only justice) were 
bitter and ascetic opponents of all such 
evil folly as theatricals were believed to engender. No clergyman, 
except perhaps some eccentric Sydney Smith, dared to be seen in pit 
or boxes, and very few actors or actresses were credited with church or 
chapel going. There was open war between the World and the Church, 
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the former parading its profanities, the latter proud of her uncharitable 
judgments, and mainly engaged in protests and propricties. 

No doubt in those days, and still more so in earlier generations (as 
when Jeremiah Collier issued his fulminations against an utterly corrupt 
stage and public), there was some real as well as apparent reason for this 
prejudice on both sides. It was a coarser age than ours, and good morals 
were chiefly conspicuous by their absence. Even at a much more recent 
era the courts of George IV. and Sailor William were certainly much 
behind the refinements to which our virtuous Queen has so long accus- 
tomed modern society ; and that in the days of our youth theatres were 
practically little better than schools of vice (and therefore eminently 
worthy of clerical denunciation), few who know anything of the truth 
of matters will be found to dispute. The clergy of those times were 
quite right in their opposition, and would be quite right still if their 
righteous souls were vexed by the same evil provocations. But happily 
we have now changed all that. There has been a great levelling-up so 
far as play-actors are concerned, even if there has not been also, perhaps 
unfortunately, considerable levelling-down on the clerical side in the 
matter of renouncing and denouncing pomps and vanities. Even when 
theatres have been accidentally. burnt down (for example, that at 
Brooklyn) we do not find such a Boanerges as the zealous Talmage 
venturing to proclaim that it was a judgment from heaven, but rather 
wisely and kindly invoking for its amelioration the charity of earth in 
respect of the orphans and widows of a dramatical calamity ; and in no 
country, Spain not excepted, could dead actors now be excluded, as it is 
said the great Talma was, from Christian burial. In fact, we have turned 
right round. Lord Shaftesbury and his compeers pray and preach in the 
Victoria Theatre ; Moody and Sankey become eloquent evangelists in the 
Opera House ; and the pulpit is glad to welcome a coadjutor of good 
morals and pure religion even in the once despised and long-neglected 
stage. Our most bountiful philanthropist, the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
joins efforts for good-doing with that true dramatic genius Henry Irving, 
and our genial heir-apparent is glad to enrol himself among the theatrical 
fraternity of the Savage Club. We are all of one mind now, and with 
good reason : circumstances have changed, and we are logically forced to 
change with them. Who does not know in his home-circle nowadays 
admirable men and women who serve their generation faithfully and 
honourably as ‘actors and actresses? We will name no names, but are 
bold to say that many of the most exemplary, not only in morals, but 
also in religion, may be found among professional players ; and, further 
(of course excepting obvious exceptions), we will express our belief that 
many English plays of our time, so long as they are free of French taint, 
convey excellent social lessons, and are full of generous sentiments, as 
truly as, if not more than, may be heard from many pulpits. At all 
events, what we habitually learn from our dramatic teachers is not any- 
thing that is Romanising, nor Ritualistic, nor Rationalistic, but lessons 
simply humanising,-and often replete both with lofty wisdom and 
happy-making humour. | 
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MISS FANNY LESLIE. 
[See Photographic Frontispiece. | 


ISS FANNY LESLIE was born in 1856, and first appeared on the 
stage in America, with Miss Lydia Thompson’s burlesque company, 

in 1872. She played with this company during 1873 ; and, returning to 
England in the following year, acted in burlesque at the Globe Theatre, 
and supported Mr. Toole in the various pieces produced there during 
Mr. E. Righton’s management. She appeared at the Princess’s and 
‘Adelphi Theatres, under Mr. Chatterton’s management, and then for two 
seasons played successfully at Covent Garden. At the Princess’s Theatre, 
under the management of Mr. Walter Gooch, she created the part of 
Phoebe Sage in “ Drink,” upon the production of that drama, on June 2nd, 
1879. She also created the part of Griolet, in “La Fille du Tambour 
Major,” at the Alhambra Theatre, on April 19th, 1880, making a decided 
hit as the pert drummer-boy. On July 4th, 1880, at the same theatre, 
she appeared with great success as Peki, in “The Bronze Horse;” and 
last, but not least, she played Robinson Crusoe; in Mr. Augustus Harris’s 
pantomime of that name, which is even now running so successfully 
at Drury Lane. This charming and vivacious actress is engaged by 
Mr. Wilson Barrett for his pantomime next Christmas at the Grand 
Theatre, Leeds, and at Easter she will appear at the Royalty Theatre, in 
Mr. Frank Green’s burlesque of “Sinbad the Sailor.” Miss Fanny 


Leslie, it need hardly be said, will take the principal characters in both 
of these productions. 








TO JULIET. 
(A. RonpgEav.) 


N southern climes you caught that shade, 
Of southern depth those eyes are made ; 
Your lips declare the warmth of love 
With cooing tender as a dove ; 
Your soft sighs slowly swell and fade. 


Ah, sad the fate upon you laid ! 
Oh, weird the death-debt swiftly. paid ! 
Alas, the passion-pains that move 
In southern climes! 


The sweet brief happiness of maid 
Was yours ere wifely vows were said ; 
And then—despair ! then sorrows strove 
Against you, as the birds in grove 
Strive each with each, in song arrayed, 
In southern climes ! 
W. Davenport Apams. 
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THE STAGE, PAST AND PRESENT. 


RD yp HEATRICAL representations during the last few years 
gt have been remarkable for the high personal and pro- 
> fessional character of certain leading artists, and by 
that “ Ars celare artem” which renders the delineation 
of characters, as well as the subject ehosen for repre- 
sentation, interesting and instructive and elevating in their 
moral bearing, popular, and pecuniarily successful. In 
years gone by, when the great and varied powers of 
Garrick, Macklin, Moody, Barry, King, Quin, Bannister, 
and Palmer, with Mrs. Maddocks and Mrs. Abington, were the leading 
lights of-the age, and even when they were succeeded by John Kemble, 
Edmund Kean, Brunton, father and son, Fawcett, J. Bannister, Terry, 
Yates, Mathews, sen., with a Miss O’Neil, Vestris, Foote, Mrs. Yates, 
cum multis aliis of equal fame, who made Covent Garden, Drury Lane, 
the Haymarket, the Adelphi, the’ popular resort alike of the grave and 
the gay, the titled and the unwashed, there came a time when the 
neglect of the public so threatened the existence of the great theatres 
that on one occasion in private society, Mr. Charles Kemble, in speaking 
of the empty benches which glared upon him so frequently, exclaimed 
to some friends who were conversing as to the causes: “You are all 
so d——d accomplished, that you won’t come and see us,” a burst which 
elicited from his hearers laughter and broke the spell. But notwith- 
standing the never exceeded talent of the actors or the costly expenditure 
of the time, there seemed to have been alternations in the prosperity 
of theatres, arising either from a change of manners or habits or amuse- 
“ments deeply affecting their existence. Whether this falling off in 
public support arose from want of variety, from satiety, or from one of 
those sudden changes to which humanity is subject, or whether from the 
absence of that perfect excellence which the general public have a 
right to expect, or from the introduction of performances of a lower taste 
and a coarser element, with less attraction to the intellects of the better 
classes—the support of the stage fell off. This was not only the case in 
the metropolis but in the provinces, and was there met by the then 
novel system, the introduction of “stars,” of varied magnitude and 
attractive power. This system for a time in the provinces aided in filling 
up a Tuinous vacuum successfully where the actors were of sufficient 
celebrity. 

But there was another and a very material cause in many great pro- 
vineial towns for the absence of support—the increase of dissenters, whose 
religious and moral feelings were then adverse to theatrical performances, 
or to entering a theatre even for a concert. It was looked upon as a 
temptation of the Evil One.‘ Thus in a theatre of whose former support 
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and popularity when under the management of the first Mr. Brunton— 
the father of the Countess Craven and of Mrs. Merry—and of his eldest 
son and that son’s daughter, Mrs. E. Yates—a theatre from whose 
boards many of the celebrities in the metropolis emigrated and became 
eminent from the able assistance they had received from Mr. Brunton’s 
strict supervision, which brought talent to light and made the Norwich 
theatrical representations generally popular and appreciated for their 
excellence. From such fostering care the representations exhibited a 
rarer intellectual appreciation and power. But here the loss of the 
tuling mind, who also sought the metropolis, had its effect and 
its natural consequence—a loss of support necessitating change, the 
results of which is one of the main objects of this introduction, and 
on which this and my other probable communications may hinge. 

In order to the carrying out of my object I have necessarily applied 
the vsrepov mporepov principle ; as it will, I hope, show that the present 
system of unceasing, unswerving labour to produce a few representations 
as near perfection as possible is the true way to secure artistic. success, 
and pecuniary prosperity, rather than many of the mediocre class; as 
well as the other not less, nay, even higher attribute—that of joining 
to great professional skill and intellectual gifts the highest personal 
character. 

John Philip Kemble urged that plays are intended, by employing 
the limited powers of precept and example, to have a good influence on 
the lives of men. “The stage,” he says, “ without a necessity for further 
restraint, promotes the cause of good morals, whenever, by the personated 
imitations of some history or fable, drawn to an impressive conclusion 
by principles and actions natural to the agents who produce it, we are 
instructed to love virtue and abhor vice. Again, in every fine art there 
is an excellence that soars above the control of its ordinary laws. 
When the soul is captivated by beauties irreconcilable to the strict 
principle of precept, sensibility properly assumes the arbitration between 
method and genius, and its decisions justify us in concluding that our 
admiration is rationally fixed. Truth of character and passion is the real 
touchstone and test of dramatic worth.” 

“The value of a theatrical piece,” says Hume, “ can be less determined 
by an analysis of its conduct than by the ascendance which it gains 
over the heart, and by the strokes of nature which are interspersed 
through it.” 

Much also of this is applicable to acting. At the very time the 
engagement of the London stars became’a necessity for the pecuniary 
success of the then managers and lessees of the various theatres, an article 
appeared in one of the oldest locals of the eastern metropolis upon the 
loss of public support to the theatre, and showing how its popularity 
could be regained and public support recruited and maintained ; and I 
copy that portion of it which not only ably applies to that object, but 
shows the writer actually recommended just fifty years ago the process 
which within a very recent period has been successfully (professionally 
and commercially) acted upon at the St, James’s Theatre, under the 
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direction of Messrs. Kendal and Hare, and also at the Lyceum, under 
Mr. Irving. 

After insisting that pre-eminent attractions could alone revive the 
almost extinct taste, and thus elevate the public capacity for feeling and 
judging and looking to final results, “like the agriculturist who manures 
and fallows for future harvests,” the writer thus proceeds: “I would 
strenuously insist upon that concentration of the attention which by 
perfecting the several representations affords the surest hope of strongly 
captivating the minds of the spectators.” 

“A play moderately performed occasions little sensation at the time 
and no subsequent discussion ; whereas a play so acted as to move the 
affections raises those emotions which impel the auditor to express his 
delight, to reflect, to repeat, and to recommend the enjoyment to others, 
and return to it himself. Novelty is alluring, but not so alluring as 
excellence. It is indeed a rare occurrence to witness a play maturely 
studied and finely performed. How, indeed, can it be expected from a 
company who are to assume new characters almost every night, through- 
out all the various range of the art? The very bustle of transition must 
occasion an indifference fatal to the best efforts of the actor—while his 
judgment, like that of the audience, is lowered, and all but destroyed 
by this process. 

“* Pre-eminence consists not only i in the natural force of genius, but 
in the polish of art, and what polish can be expected where no time is 
allowed for deep study? By concentration a similar degree of excellence 
may be conferred on the scenery, dress, decorations, and attendance, 
because the same sum that furnishes two plays badly will more than 
suffice to “‘ get up” one supremely well. Not long since, by one of those 
odd accidents which sometimes occur, we were wedged into the same 
seat at a pantomime at Covent Garden with two personages whom by 
their discourse we found to be the harlequin and clown at one of the 
minor establishments. ‘Eh! Jack,’ exclaimed the harlequin, in astonish- 
ment at one of the scenes, ‘vy, ‘ere is more properties than in all our © 
little concern put together.’ 

“The remark brought us back to our native dramatic recollections— 
to our royal funerals, attended by three or four miserable scene-shifters, 
and our armies of half-a-dozen supernumeraries. The moment will arrive 
when all this will be reformed. We therefore submit to such persons 
our notion of the beau-ideal of such an establishment, and we doubt not 
that they will balance possibilities against probabilities in the scheme 
of management. 

“We consider a well-conducted theatre in the light of a public 
advantage, and consequently a benefit and an honour to any city; and 
so it will be found. Commerce will amass wealth to but little purpose, 
if not to partake and increase the elegant and refined pleasures of its 
careful existence.” 

This retrospect, imperfect as it undoubtedly is, nevertheless shows 
that even at that period the provinces were not wanting in those 
advocates and critics, whose progressive views of the steps which would 
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lead to and command the- support of an independent and an educated 
public, were in advance of that earlier period when the single gifts of 
one or more performers, however admirable, failed after a time to 
entertain even a play-going public sufficiently to insure, not prosperity, 
but even sufficient to sustain the barest expenditure and a poor 
and meagre: maintenance in the provinces. But “tempora mutantur, 
nos et mutamur in illis,” and how manifest are the attractions the 
theatres now offer, and how has the “ars celare” risen and gained 
strength by the impetus; representations as perfect as high niental 
attainments and the personal and progressive character, advocated by the 
critic of more than half a century back, have at length gained force 
and vitality, and, it is to be hoped, given permanence for that most 
honourable and best of objects, the elevation of the character, not of one, 
but: of all classes. But although this “consummation devoutly to be 
wished” has to a certain extent been achieved, yet it must not be 
forgotten by those spirits to whom we are indebted for the present 
advancement, that as yet the public can only say: “ Proceed in your 
march onward,” but it cannot add, “to exceed is impossible.” Yet 
almost every day brings forth new aspirants and creates new desires. 
Who that may have seen and heard, with the writer, the great heroes 
of the past, from the eldest Brunton, the Shylock of his time, and heard 
him at eighty years of age read in private to his relations, with all 
the fiery energy of early greatness, the scenes of Shylock ; up to John 
Philip and Charles Kemble, or Edmund Kean, or Charles Young, or 
Macready and Mathews, or Keeley or Fawcett, or Bannister, “et id 
genus omne,” who saw nothing of themselves but everything of the 
character ; up to the present age of ‘Mr, Irving’s Shylock—“ Quantum 
mutatus ab illo Hectore”—who stand first in the list, or can recall, 
the O’Neil, Foote, Vestris, Mrs. Glover, with Mrs. Keeley, up to Fanny 
Kemble and her readings of Shakespeare, “the last and not the least 
in our high esteem ;” or who has witnessed in still more recent days, 
Genevieve Ward, or Mrs. Kendal, or Ellen Terry—who that has passed 
many an hour of a long life in the high enjoyment of that noble 
enthusiasm which has the character of true greatness, a passion that 
must be inherent to be felt, and is best understood by the term elevation 
of soul—a “power which raises our hearts far above ourselves,” as an 
old writer defines—in the work called “Actor ;” who that can feel the 
power of such gifts in all their intensity, even although he be not of 
them, can better conclude his remembrances and his gay delights than 
with the remark that “none but themselves can be their parallels.” 
SEneEx. 
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A Storp for Recitation. 


—1oe—_ 


FIRE! FIRE! 


O, thank ye, sir; no drink. I’ve taken the pledge. Don’t 
smile, sir—I’m in earnest. The story you want to know 
about, all happened through drink. I was never given to 
take too much, sir; but I swore off altogether after that, 
and the very sight of it turns me sick. 

Well, sir, I’m head-carpenter now, as you know, but 
when I took my first engagement at the theatre it was 
only as assistant. I ain’t much improved in looks, manners, 

or book: learning, so you can judge for yourself, sir, that I wasn’t the sort 

of chap for a pretty girl to fall in love with ; but I loved her, sir, with 
all my heart. — 

Poor Lizzie! To look at her now, you wouldn’t think she was the 
prettiest of our ballet ladies—as good and honest a girl as ever lived. 
She knew I was struck, and was friendly-like to me, but just as if I'd 
been her brother Lord, sir! what’s the good of my explaining ? 
You gentlemen as writes plays, you know how it always turns out. She 
only cared for a man as broke her heart. 

He was the box-keeper; quite a gentleman to a poor assistant- 
earpenter like me. Tom wasn’t a bad sort when he was in his senses ; 
but he had two devils for his masters—drink and jealousy. When they 
were on him he was like mad. When I heard he was going to marry 
Lizzie, I warned her. Bless you, sir, you might as well talk to a stone 
wall, as to a woman in love; the best on ’em will say hard things to you 
then. She looked at me quite sorrowful. 

“ Joe, I’m surprised that you should do a mean thing!” Poor girl, 
she fancied I was speaking ill of Tom, because I was left out in the cold. 

Well, sir, it went on pretty well for the first year. He did row 
Lizzie if any man spoke a civil word to her, but he kept off the drink 
pretty steadily. After little Rosie was born, poor Lizzie was so ill she 
had to give up dancing, and never could take to it again, so they lived on 
Tom’s salary and what little washing’she could take in. They still might 
have got on comfortably, but Tom took to drinking again. The more 
he drank, the more jealous he was, and from year to year that home grew 
more wretched and miserable. Although Rosie was my godchild, I never 
dared go to see them, for fear of getting Lizzie into trouble ; but whenever 
Rosie saw me in the street, she-would run up to be kissed and dive in 
my pockets for sweeties as I always kept for her. She was a perfect 
angel, that child was, sir ; the only bit of happiness her mother had in the 
world, and the.only one thing her drunken father cared for, and I think 
he worshipped the very ground she stood on. 

When she was five years old, Tom’ got acquainted with a scoundrel 
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of the name of Slug, who seemed to live at the public round the corner. 
About two years before Lizzie was married, Slug, who was property-man 
at our house, got kicked out by our manager for insulting Lizzie, as 
having his own daughter in the leading parts, he was very strict about the 
ladies of the company being treated with proper respect. 

Well, sir, this man Slug vowed vengeance on Lizzie and the 
manager, but he got into trouble shortly after and disappeared. When 
he turned up again in the neighbourhood, he soon contrived to drink him- 
self into Tom’s friendship, and then, sir, evil began brewing in earnest. 
Tom had of late, and on several occasions, been so very much the worse 
for drink when on duty, that he was fined heavily. It was the rule of 
the theatre, and had to be kept to, in justice to the other officials who 
behaved well. But our manager is a good man, sir, as you must know ; he 
didn’t want the innocent to suffer for the guilty ; so whatever was stopped 
out of Tom’s salary he sent to his wife, that she and the child should not 
starve, but on condition she should keep it dark from her husband. I do 
believe, sir, that the manager pretended the fines came oftener than they 
did, that he might help her without hurting her pride. 

How that blackguard, Slug, found it all out I can’t tell, but he did- 
So, on a Saturday, just before the morning performance, and after he’d 
primed up Tom with liquor, he told him all about it. 

“ And now what d’you think of your precious manager?” he said. 
“Why, you fool, don’t you .aow I was kicked out of the theatre for 
being civil to Lizzie? Can’t you see he’s after her himself, you blind 
idiot ?” 

You may guess, sir, that this foul lie nearly took away what little 
sense drink had left Tom ; but he did not get violent, he was brooding. 
like, and ‘when someone from the theatre took him off to his duty, he 
followed him like in a dream. When the audience had all taken their 
seats, Tom went and sat himself in the corner of an empty box, revolving 
in his head how best he could ruin the manager. Suddenly, near the 
end of the performance, a devilish idea flashed through his mind. 

“That would do for him and his theatre,” he muttered, and, hiding 
himself in one of the curtains of the box, he shouted: “Fire! Fire!” 

Oh sir, that awful cry; I shall never forget it. Our old theatre 
was very different from the present house, as anyone can get out of quite 


easy. It was a pokey little place, with narrow passages, and the crush — 


was awful. Sir, I say a man who causes a panic ought to be hung! 
By a sort of miracle there was only one death, but many were hurt and 
injured. 

I saw Tom coming out of the theatre, after it was empty, with a wild 
look in his eyes, and, fearing mischief, I followed him home. The half- 
uttered curse stopped on his lips, when he saw Lizzie alone, it was such a 
very unusual thing. 

“‘ Where’s the child?” he said in a hoarse voice. 

** Please don’t be angry, Tom; Rosie begged so hard, I had not the 
heart tosay No. The landlady has taken her to the morning performance.” 

With a wild cry, Tom rushed out into the street. As he meta 
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crowd of people, I saw him fall down as one struck dead. You guess, 
sir, it was the body of poor little Rosie that they were bringing home. 
The only child in the audience had been the only victim. The curse had 
fallen on the one thing Tom loved. Poor little angel, killed by her fether ! 
Our bad deeds always come home to us, sir, but it’s seldom they come 
80 quick, ; 

The poor mother lost her reason; it’s a mercy she did. When Tom 
woke from his fainting-fit, he was an altered man ; it was pitiful to see the 
way remorse was torturing him. From that day he only drank water; 
but it was too late, sir—it soon killed him. 

“What's become of Lizzie?” did you say, sir? She is my wife. 
Surprised at my marrying a woman as has lost her mind? Well, sir, 
she is more like my baby than my wife. There was no one living, sir, 
but me to take care of her; and although she wouldn’t know it, poor 
girl, I wouldn’t give the neighbours any right to take away her character. 
Good of me, sir? Bless you, no. She has just enough sense left to 
know me; and when she says, “ Kind Joe,” I wouldn’t have any other 
man stand in my shoes for the world. 

MERIEM. 








Our Silusical-Box. 


—_+o2— 


OTHING could have been more “knowledgeable ” and effec- 
tive, in substance or delivery, than the address delivered by 
the Prince of Wales at the meeting convoked by him in 
St. James’s Palace, with the object of founding and en- 

dowing a National College of Music. His Royal Highness is so 
deservedly popular amongst all classes of his fellow-countrymen, that any 
‘proposition directly emanating from him is certain at all times to obtain 
public support of no stinting or half-hearted a character. It was, there 
fore, a foregone conclusion that the representatives of British society 
should respond, unanimously and enthusiastically, to his appeal when he 
asked them, with the frank grace that is peculiarly his own, to aid him 
in filling up a hiatus in our national institutions that has long been 
regarded as a standing reproach to the country by musicians and music- 
lovers—professionals and amateurs alike. For some years past we have 
been gradually making up our minds that we are, after all, a musical 
people, in spite of all our Continental critics may say to the contrary, 
Time was, within the remembrance of middle-aged men, when those who 
doubted the correctness of that view were greatly in the majority: now, 
if we may judge by the deliverances of the eminent Englishmen who 
spoke on the occasion above referred to, such sceptics constitute an in- 
significant minority of the intelligent public. It is true—and no less 
strange than true—that several of those eloquent orators, by their own 
THIRD SERIES.—VOL. V. P 
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confession, are themselves paramountly unmusical. The Primate, whilst 
forcibly pleading the cause of the divine art, courageously avowed his 
utter ignorance of its rudimentary canons. Lord Rosebery hinted that 
possibly he did not know quite so little about it as His Grace of Canter- 
bury, but admitted, with an agreeable semi-jocular frankness, that what 
he did know about’ music was scarcely worth mentioning. Our respected 
chief magistrate followed suit in this direction, as beseemed the represen- 
tative of busy and prosperous citizens, who have no leisure for cultivating 
the “emollient arts.” Mr. Gladstone, with characteristic modesty, in- 
timated that music was not absolutely his forte ; and it was not difficult 
to gather from Sir Stafford Northcote’s remarks that the study of 
counterpoint had not diverted his attention from the science of politics 
to any great or engrossing extent. 
* * * * * 
Although the irony of chance had decreed that these distinguished 
advocates of the Prince’s project should be, one and all, as unmusical as 
oysters, each of them in succession had something worth hearing to say 
on behalf of the Royal College of Music to be. The Archbishop, who 
is one of the most effective public speakers of the day, pointed out that 
musical culture is a bond of “sweetness and light” between people of 
different religious opinions, linking man to man and class to class in a 
brotherhood of universal harmony. Nothing could have been more 
handsomely undenominational, or in better taste than Dr. Tait’s musical 
profession of faith. Lord Rosebery invoked the testimony of history 
to prove that we had at one time been the most musical people in 
Europe, and favoured his audience with some interesting information 
respecting royal patrons of the art, from Richard ITI. down to the House 
of Hanover. He might, by-the-way, have referred back a little farther 
than the reign of the crook-backed king for a shining illustration of the 
taste for music displayed by British monarchs “ ages ago,” for Henry V., 
himself an excellent performer on more than one instrument, maintained 
twelve minstrels at his court, paying to each the liberal salary of one 
hundred shillings per annum, and, when he invaded France, took with 
him a sumptuous band of musicians, including ten clarion players, who 
performed before his tent every morning and evening for an hour ata 
stretch. Moreover, during the reign of his luckless son, Henry VI, 
such respect was paid to music by men of learning that Thomas Saintwix, 
a doctor in that science, was elected Provost of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. This par parenthése. From the historical evidence of our 
former musical proficiency adduced by Lord Rosebery, he drew the 
comfortable inference that what had been, no matter how long ago, 
might again come to pass by the aid of a National Conservatoire. The 
applause with which the sprightly earl’s assumption to this effect was 
greeted seemed to indicate that all present shared his optimistic view of 
British musical potentialities. 
* * * * * 

. From the Premier we had a graphic sketch of the state of degradation 
into which English musical taste had lapsed half a century ago, and of its 
phenomenal improvement*within the last few years. He described the 
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parish church performances of 1830 as “a disgrace to the country and to 
the Protestant religion,” and set forth the claims of “our Nonconformist 
brethren” to national gratitude for the good work they have done in 
using music as “‘a powerful instrument for cherishing the religious life ” 
—an assertion that was none the less loudly cheered because few, if any, 
of Mr: Gladstone’s audience understood what it meant. More intelligible, 
although apparently less taking, was the Premier’s assurance that he 
entertains “‘a sanguine view of this nation’s capacity for music;” and 
it was satisfactory to learn from such indisputable authority that “a 
strong musical faculty has now become a general characteristic of the 
population, and has entered everywhere into its habits.” The wording of 
this statement is somewhat obscure, but I take it to mean that, in 
Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, the British people has a natural gift for music, 
which has of late been developed into a talent by judicious cultivation. 
What, however, is of even more importance to English music lovers than 
the above expression of individual opinion is the fact that the Head of 
Her Majesty’s present Government stands pledged, by his public 
utterances upon the occasion referred to, to promote the dissemination 
of musical knowlege amongst all classes of his countrymen, by means of 
‘ institutions which must necessarily be to some extent dependent upon 
State-subventions for the wherewithal to sustain the temporary vitality 
imparted to them by public spirit. The voluntary-subscription method 
of supplying a national want will doubtless prove itself equal to starting 
such an enterprise as the Royal College of Music. When the Princes of 
the Blood Royal ask Society to oblige them with “a little cheque,” it is 
a ducal coronet to an United Buffalo’s badge that their request will be 
attended to with respectful promptitude. But the contributory zeal of 
the Upper Ten—and, for that matter, of the great middle class as well— 
cannot be counted upon prospectively as certain to endure for any 
considerable length of time. Unrivalled in vigour for a spurt, it has a 
_ disappointing way of slackening down, especially ‘with respect .to 
enterprises the very nature of which precludes them—as in the case of a 
National Conservatoire—from bearing immediate and manifest fruit. 
Keeping this in mind, as a lesson that has been taught us by the 
fate of many a praiseworthy undertaking launched by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, English musicians will incline to take a more hopeful 
view of the Royal College’s future because the chief of the potent 
Liberal Party and actual Prime Minister of Great Britain has promised 
his support to that institution, than because a certain number of wealthy 
persons have contributed twenty or thirty thousand pounds towards 
the expenses of its foundation. The value of Mr. Gladstone’s co- 
operation with the august promoter of this meritorious project will be, 
I trust, put to the test of a parliamentary application to the Government 
for a liberal grant of money, to begin with, and an annual subsidy at 
least sufficient to pay the salaries of the professors constituting the 
instructional staff of the Conservatoire, Of the amounts accruing 
from private generosity a considerable portion will have to be spent in 
frais d’installation, and the rest—~if I mistake not, much more than the 
rest—will be required for the perpetual endowment of scholarships, 
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provision of support for poor students, foundation of annual prizes, 
ete. etc. Therefore, if it is the serious resolve of the Heir Apparent and 
those associated with him that the Conservatoire shall not be a sham, but. 
a reality, the educational and training resources of which shall be 
thrown open as freely and readily to those who are unable to pay for 
them as to the well-to-do classes, the State must furnish it with an. 
income adequate to the defrayal of its working expenses. To bring 
about this “consummation devoutly to be wished” the British public 
will look to the puissant Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose will is law 
with the majority of the Lower House ; and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Gladstone, in this particular respect, will justify the expectations 
aroused by his eloquent advocacy of the Prince’s project on the 28th 
of February, 1882. 
* * * “ * 

A State subvention of five thousand a-year, in addition to the income. 
derived from the hundred thousand pounds or so that will be collected 
throughout the country in the course of the coming season, would place 
the Royal College of Music in a tolerably satisfactory financial position. 
Every inducement in the way of presentation rights should be afforded to 
those who may feel inclined to purchase life-governorships, either by the 
payment of a good round lump sum, once and for all, or of a handsome 
annual subscription. Another source of income should be the fees 
exacted from students of the wealthier class. These latter should be 
required to defray the actual cost of their tuition, so that the entire 
pecuniary resources of the institution might be available for the mainte- 
nance as well as instruction of students absolutely destitute of private 
means. No attempt should be made to induce professional teachers ta 
serve the institution gratuitously. Unremunerated service is almost 
always carelessly rendered, and, therefore, of little value. The technical 
staff of our national conservatoire must be properly salaried, if only on 
the broad principle that it is not in human nature to do good work for 
nothing. Strict economy should be exercised in the managerial and 
secretarial departments, the invariable aspiration of which is to make 
themselves comfortable with funds, intended by their donors to be 
applied to purposes other than the snug maintenance of a petty bureau- 
cracy. The Prince of Wales has promised to look after the administra- 
tion of the College, to be entrusted to an executive committee under his 
personal presidency ; and, as he may be relied upon to keep his word, 
there is really good reason to hope that, in the case of the national 
Conservatoire, public money will not be frittered away in mere “ office 
pa * « * * 

The principal musical “event” of the past month was the reappear- 
ance at St. James’s Hall of Madame Schumann, who has completely 
recovered her old supremacy as a pianoforte executante, some time inter- 
rupted by a painful physical disability. Her reception, I am glad to say, 
was worthy of her—enthusiastic, sympathetic, and affectionate. Of her 
playing there can be but one opinion, namely, that it is inimitable. The 
London musical public will soon enjoy the opportunity of welcoming 
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another illustrious absentee, who has been missing from our concert- 
rooms for nearly three years. Alfred Griinfeld has announced his inten- 
tion to give a series of eight pianoforte recitals next May, and everyone 
who desires to learn what may be done by mortal fingers in the way of 
producing “ tone-colour” and vanquishing technical difficulties, should 
make a point of “ booking early” for this gifted Viennese artist's 
“‘Cyklus.” There will be a great show of first-class pianists during the 
approaching season. Carl Heymann, Sophie Menter, Xavier Scharwenka, 
and Annette Essipoff may be reckoned upon as certainties ; and I hear 
that Anton Rubinstein has half promised to revisit a country for which 
he entertains no particular predilection. 
Ws. Beatry-Kineston.. 








Our Plap-Hox. 


” 
“ MANOLA. 
Comic Opera, in Three Acts, by H. B. Farnrz. Music by Caaruzs Lecocg. 
Produced at the Strand Theatre, on Saturday, February 11th, 1882. 
Dom Brasiero ... «. Me. H. Asuiey. Tessa par -» Miss Maup Branscomas 
— wit fies -- Mons, Desmonrzs. Sanchita ... .» Miss Verz Carew. 
oe mai e BMY 


. Me. Harry CHaruzs. Antonio... «.« Miss MILure Turner. 
Stefano ... < «. Me. Bucens Stepan. Pedro ies «. Miss Miwa Row.ey, 


W. J. Hr, Anita «+ se M1ss Rosz Furvry. 
Manola ., ..  .. Miss Rosa Lro. Dolores .,, .. Miss Nerrre Le Fever. 
Beatrix ... soo «- Miss Inewz Vurona. Speranza ... -- MissMare@ugritreCrevis. 
Pepita .. on oe -- Miss REruiy. 

Arter a run of over sixteen months at the Strand Theatre, M. Audran’s 
“ Olivette” has been withdrawn, and its place taken by a version of 
M. Lecocq’s “ Le Jour et La Nuit,” which was brought out on November 
5th last year, at the Nouveautés, Paris. The opera is a charming work, 
full of pleasing melodies and sweet music, if there is an absence from it of 
those ear-catching and what may be termed popular tunes which the 
street-boy loves to whistle. Mr. Farnie deserves the greatest credit for 
his skilful construction of “ Manola,” as the English version is called. 
The story is too complicated for me to detail it here, but a brief outline 
of the plot may be given. Dom Brasiero has arranged to marry a young 
lady whom he has never seen, but who at the commencement of the opera is 
expected at the castle. His friend, Prince Calabazas, has had a young 
Créole girl, Manola, carried off by his minion Pablo, and brought to his 
friend’s castle, The girl meets there her lover, Miguel, who isa servant 
to Dom Brasiero, and a scheme is arranged by which Manola personates. 
the bride. Prince Calabazas is surprised to find that he has been attempting. 
to capture his friend’s betrothed, and matters become further complicated 
by Brasiero mistaking Pablo for the Lady Beatrix’s uncle, Beatrix being 
the name of his intended wife. The arrival of this lady, accompanied 
by her maid, Tessa, gives much consternation to the lovers ;:but, for- 
tunately, Beatrix and Manola are old companions, and the former consents 
to the ruse being carried on until Manola can escape. The Prince, of 
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course; thinks Manola is the real bride, and to get him out of the way 
the artful girl pretends to have fallen in love with him, and induces him 
to ascend into a dovecote, and no sooner is he in than Miguel takes the 
ladder from underneath the box, and the Prince is a prisoner. The lovers 
then run off, and Brasiero, attracted by the cries of the Prince, is informed 
that the Countess has fied, and the company assemble to follow in pur- 
suit. Miguel and Manola then re-enter disguised as postilions, and away 
goes the pursuing party with the pursued in their midst. In the third and 
last act all the complications are explained, and everyone is made happy, 
excepting, perhaps, the prime cause of all the mischief, Prince Calabazas 
himself. 


There are many pretty airs in the opera, but it is a fact worth noticing 
that the song which received the most applause on the first night was 
M. L. de Wenzel’s drinking song, “Shall we our glass of wine forego?” 
which is introduced and sung with good effect by Mons. Desmontes, the 
representative of Miguel. Miss Rosa Leo plays the title-réle, and, although 
not possessing a powerful voice, gains the good feeling of the audience by 
her arch impersonation. Miss Irene Verona sings and acts charmingly as 
Beatrice, and Mr. H. Ashley enters heart and soul into his part as Dom 
Brasiero, and keeps the audience alive by hishumour. He has thoroughly 
caught the spirit of refined comedy acting, and make’ adecided hit. The 
Prince is impersonated by Mr. W. J. Hill, who, with his rich’ vein of 
merriment, is quite at home at the Strand Theatre (where he now makes 
his first appearance). Mr. Eugene Stepan, Miss Maude Branscombe, and 
Miss Vere Carew are all good in their small parts. The dresses, from 
designs by MM. Draner, Wilhelm, and Faustin, are very handsome, and 
the scenery is capital for so small a stage. A. B. 


. ° “FOURTEEN DAYS.” 


Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by Hzwey J. Brnow, founded on “Un Voyage d’Agrément,” 
by MM. Gowpinert and Bisson. 


Produced at the Criterion Theatre,‘on Saturday, March 4th, 1882. 


Mr, P e Porter Mr. Cuartzs Wrnpuaq. | ColonelGunthorpe... Mz. A. M. Duwison. 
Claud id .. Me. H. Stawpine. Jones... aa bee zn. A. Repwoop. 
Brummels ... «wo Mr, W. Buaketey. Angelica Porter ... Miss M. Rorxz. 
Timothy Glibson ... Mz. Gzo. Grppzys. Fanny Simpson ... Miss K. Rorxs. 
Arthur Spoonbill ... Mz, Lyrron Sormzey. Tippetts ... -. Miss EB, Vurine. 


“‘FourTHEN Days” is a fairly close rendering of MM. Edmond Gondinet 
and Charles Bisson’s comedy, “ Un Voyage d’Agrément,” which was pro- 
duced at the Vaudeville Theatre, Paris, on June 3rd, last year. It has a 
much stronger thread of interest than that which usually is found in Mr. 
Byron’s works, and is well-constructed and smartly written. Many of its 
leading incidents are highly improbable, but truth to nature is not looked 
for in a Criterion comedy. ‘Fourteen Days,” however, is marked by 
purity of motive, and is exceedingly amusing and a capital piece of its 
kind. Mr. Charles Wyndham, with his inimitable dash and spirit, acts 
the principal part, and Mr. Herbert Standing and Mr. George Giddens 
give clever character sketches. The Misses M. and K. Rorke play with 
prettiness and sensibility, and Mr. Blakeley and Mr. Lytton Sothern are 
shown to fair advantage in their respective parts.—A.B. 
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“ MEDUSA.” 


Comedietta, in One Act, by Frzp. W. Hiys, founded on the Story, “‘ A Dilemma.” 
Produced at the St. James’s Theatre, on Monday, March 6th, 1£82. 
Colonel Julius Delafield... Me. T. N. Warman, | Pheonix . Mz. Steurp. 


. Me. Drarcorr. Mise Medusa Quackenboss Mas.Gastow Murray 
Cernelius Vanstone, Esq. Mx. Macxtwrtosx. Carry . Miss Kare Busxor. 


Turs little piece met with a fair amount of success on its first production, 
and the plot, though not new, is sufficiently amusing. It turns upon the 
eccentricities of Miss Quackenboss, a strong-minded woman, a character 
which was capitally played by Mrs. Gaston Murray. Miss Kate Bishop 
was as charming as usual, and Mr. T. N. Wenman and Mr. Mackintosh were 
excellent in their respective parts.—A. B. 


“OH THOSE GIRLS!” 


Vaudeville, in One Act, by R. Sovram and Merge Lirz. Taken from the German. 
Produced at the Gaiety Theatre, on Monday, March 6th, 1882. 


Major Tiewi os ese MSE m bageripeies Septimus Single... «.» Maz. Nzwcomsz, 
5 , Jemima Conniz ee 


As a light and happy prelude to the daintier fare which it precedes, this 
little musical piece shows a distinct advantage over the rough and bois- 
terous farce which is still in vogue at some of our theatres. It is a one- 
act trifle taken from the German, by Messrs. Robert Soutar and Meyer 
Liitz, with music which is in part original and part selected. The plot, 
if such the slight story may be called, is the barest thread by which a 
series of pleasing songs and dances are introduced, and by means of which 
some thirteen girls appear in quaint costumes. A certain major has been 
“blessed by a dozen pretty daughters, and in his anxiety to find a husband 
for one of them he discovers his long-lost son. Mr. J. J. Dallas is 
humorous as the Major, and the son is played by Mr. Newcombe, whilst 
Miss Connie Gilchrist is bright and pleasing as the Major’s Majoress Domo, 
who eventually marries the son. ‘Oh Those Girls !” is a capital piece 
in its way, and should prove successful.—A. B. 


“ROMEO AND JULIET.’* 


Revived at the Lyceum Theatre, on Wednesday, March 8th, 1882. 





Romeo as oe ov Ma. Hewry Invine.| Sam one » Mr. Arcus, 
Mercutio ... ove «» Mr. W. Teertss. A am van «.» Maz. Lowrnsr. 
Tybalt .. eee . Mea. CO. Guernsey, Balthazar ee «. Mr. Hupson. 

we tee «. Ma. G, Auexanpsr. | Peter +... ‘oe «« Mr. AnpREWs, 
Capulet .. us +. Ma. Hows. Friar John... os Mr. Brack. 
Mon oe cee oe Me. Harpury. Citizen ... eee +» Mr. Harwoop, 
Friar CO. oo. Mau, Fernanpez. Chorus ... oe +. Mr. Howarp Russztt. 
Apothecary oe oe Ma. Muap. Page... ‘ioe «+» Miss Kats Brown. 
Prince Escalus ... oe Mr. Trans, Nurse ... ove «. Mas, Strrtmvre, 
Benvolio ... ..  «.» Mr, Curup. Lady Montague «» Miss H. Maraews. 
Gregory .. ' ww.  ««» Mp, Oarrzr, a4 Capulet... ... Miss L. Paxwz. 

Juliet... ees Miss Extew Tsxzy. 


I,—THE RESTORED TEXT. 
Puayaorrs with retentive memories will be able no longer to point to 
the Shakespearean revivals of Charles Kean, at the Princess’s Theatre, as 


* The greater of this essay a in the columns of “The Dail 
- part y appeared y 
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priceless and unexampled in picturesque design, and archeological 
accuracy. ‘The Winter's Tale,” and “Richard the Second,” pale before 
the beauty of the new “Romeo and Juliet,” which is probably the 
grandest production of a play by Shakespeare that the stage has ever seen. 
Mr. Henry Irving has taught his audience to expect something of a higher 
and more abiding value, something more consoling to the Shakespearean 
student than the mere playing of this or that character, or the simple 
contrast between one actor or actress and another. Mr. Irving’s manage- 
ment has a nobler aim, and the result will be more enduring. It would 
be idle to deny that all assembled on this memorable occasion, from the 
most inveterate playgoer in the stalls to the youngest spectator in the 
gallery, whether unfettered by prejudice or bound by preconceived judg- 
ment, really wanted to see and determine according to their lights how 
Mr. Irving would play Romeo, and what measure of success would fall to 
Miss Ellen Terry as Juliet. Their popularity is no mushroom growth, 
and they have deserved their reputation. But apart altogether from the 
critical controversy that is inevitable whenever a new Shakespearean 
character is attacked by a distinguished performer, we have learned to 
jook at the Lyceum for a better unfolding of Shakespeare’s genius, a 
deeper insight into his meaning, a greater respect for his conception, and 
a far purer and nobler poetic atmosphere than the stage of this country has 
ever before presented. It has been Mr. Irving’s ambition to do something 
of great moment in restoring the fabric destroyed by mutilated versions 
‘and corrupted texts, as well as adorning the poet as no manager has 
‘been able to do before this luxurious age. The acting versions of 
Shakespeare’s plays are the monument of Mr. Irving’s intention. He 
has striven, not without success, and certainly without the undue 
forcing of spectacular effect, to get, as it were, at the soul of 
Shakespeare, and to blow to the winds that graceless and obstinate 
heresy that the poet of humanity is for the student and not for the stage. 
Starting with “ Hamlet,” the great ideal tragedy that will nevér cease to 
occupy men’s minds, the actor, rightly or wrongly, removed many of the 
unsightly cobwebs that had clung to this master example of Shakespeare’s 
genius; he gave a new idea of ‘“ Macbeth;” he put Colley Cibber’s 
“Richard IIL,” we trust for ever, behind the fire; and he gave our 
minds a new start with his Shylock, without in any case vulgarising the 
poet or bowing the knee to triviality and commonplace, as so many of his 
predecessors have done. 

It was high time for “Romeo and Juliet” to be taken in hand 
‘with the same Shakespearean insight and reverential care, in order 
that the nineteenth century, in the person of Mr. Irving, might undo 
the mischief of the eighteenth century, under the false guidance of 
David Garrick. Owing to the waywardness of this great actor, or to the 
bad taste of the age in which he lived, or to the overweening vanity 
of “a star,” there is probably no play that on the stage has been so 
hopelessly misunderstood, or so wilfully perverted, as “Romeo and 
Juliet.” It was owing to David Garrick and Garrick’s acting version 
that those who do not read Shakespeare have got such a false impression 
of the poet’s idea, and probably under this influence that such critics as 
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Coleridge and Mrs. Jameson are found misinterpreting the scheme so 
plainly put forward in the prologue, now restored to its proper place. 
When we hear the hero and heroine of this human tragedy talked 
of as rash and imprudent lovers, who contribute to their own 
disaster, or merely as a pretty boy and girl, gifted with Italian vehe- 
mence and impetuosity, the picturesque puppets of an interesting love 
story, how commonplace and vulgar does the Shakespearean scheme appear ! 
The errors that have been promulgatedduring the past few weeks, the absence 
of poetic thought and appreciation in the minds of many modern critics, 
and the almost ignorance of the meaning of the play are absolutely 
astounding; but matters are made worse when we find a literary man like 
Garrick not only suppressing but supplying ; not only misunderstanding 
but remodelling, cutting out Rosaline, the passionless beauty, who is as 
necessary to the proper understanding of Romeo’s temperament as was 
the shepherdess Marcella of Cervantes to the enamoured Chrysostom; 
positively writing in Juliet instead of Rosaline, sending Romeo to the 
ball in order to get a distaste for the heroine of this love story, spoiling 
the idea of the inspiration of the first meeting at Capulet’s, polluting the 
very essence of the romance, and adding a death scene that was directly 
contrary to the express injunctions of Shakespeare. By discarding David 
Garrick’s version of the play, by restoring Rosaline in order to show the 
intensely sensitive and imaginative character of Romeo, by letting the 
audience hear Shakespeare’s prologue and Shakespeare’s own conclusion 
to the tragedy, Mr. Irving has satisfied the student without in the least 
detracting from the value of the acting tragedy. 

But the great gain is deeper than that. Mr. Irving has not 
sacrificed one iota of local colour. The play glows and burns with 
the picturesqueness and fantastic beauty of old Verona. The stage 
with its crowds, its conflicts, its cabals, its maskers and mummers, 
its balls and revelries, is as animated and sunny as any artist would 
desire, and as instinct with life as any picture that ever came from 
the Court of Meiningen. The eye is ever exhilarated and delighted, 
but never at the sacrifice of poetic beauty and ideal truth. Verona, 
Giuletta, and Romeo, as they were borrowed from the Italian legend, 
furnish the play with a “local habitation and a name” which have 
been seized upon by the archzologist, the decorator, the costumier, 
and the designer; but apart from this the hero and heroine are human in 
the widest sense, and they are the representatives of the passion of love 
in its most exalted seat, not merely love, as a critic has observed, “as 
existing in a particular race or climate, but the sovereign passion of 
humanity at large, as exhibiting itself in the most exquisitely organised 
individuals.” Brilliantly successful as the result has been, we do not 
claim for Mr. Irving an isolated veneration for Shakespeare’s text or an 
unexampled novelty. Miss Helen Faucit (Lady Martin), who played in 
days far less sympathetic than our own, did her utmost to restore the 
“Romeo and Juliet” of Shakespeare. Mr. Walter Montgomery, to his 
credit be it spoken, did the same; but in these richer, more extravagant, 
and luxurious days it is something to say that “ Romeo and Juliet” has 
been placed on the stage as it never could have been before without any 
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sacrifice being made of the poet’s idea, and with an avoidance of all that 
has been vulgar, tricky, and meretricious. At last, at any rate, we see Romeo 
and Juliet as the “pair of star-crossed lovers,” the victims of an adverse 
destiny, the subjects of our pity in the highest and the purest sense; not 
a mere love-sick Italian boy and girl of impetuous nature and southern 
susceptibility, not the lay figures of a simple story written to tell us that 
children should not rush into hasty marriages without their parents’ 
consent, not the namby-pamby lad physically beautiful but mentally 
incomplete, or the silly girl of fifteen of Coleridge who “ swallows the 
draught in a fright,” not the “ spoony Romeo,” or the “ baggage Juliet,” 
as modern heretics have called them, but the youth matured and the 
maiden strengthened into action, the pivots of a tremendous tragedy, the 
“Romeo and Juliet” of Shakespeare’s prologue : 


Whose misadventured piteous overthrows 
Do with their death bury their parents’ strife— 


the fate-haunted examples of vengeance and vindictiveness, who live to 
suffer for the faults of others, and who die, as Capulet says when he takes 
the hand of his heart-broken foe, “ poor sacrifices of our enmity.” This is 
what Mr. Irving attempted to do, and has succeeded in doing, He has 
given a show of unexampled magnificence to the spectator, a theme of 
Tare importance to the student. : 


IIl.—THE SCENERY. 


Having thus, by way of prelude, given some faint idea of the literary 
design of the new dramatic version showing the great respect in which 
the poet has been held, we may proceed next to suggest some of the 
innumerable beauties of a series of Shakespearean pictures which show 
the stage in a new light, and put poetry into motion and action, Mr. 
Irving told his audience that it had been a labour of love to all con- 
cerned to build up and arrange these lovely tableaux, but a master- 
mind was indeed required to suggest and organise what was so 
splendidly carried out. That mastermind and guiding spirit was 
Henry Irving. The Chorus, dressed like the Italian poet Dante, 
having, by Shakespeare’s direction, told us what misery was to 
befall the “pair of star-crossed lovers,” owing to their parents’ strife, 
the fantastically embroidered curtains parted and discovered a scene 
that reminded one of “ Masaniello” without the music. This was the 
market-place of Verona, busy with its buying and selling. Donkeys, 
children, a picturesque conduit on the centre stage, a sloping bridge. in 
the background, life, animation, and colour, groupings all admirably 
arranged and studied, presented themselves to the expectant gaze. 
Action was soon busily started with the tussle between the rival factions 
of the Montagues and Capulets, an effort of stage management that, 
by its variety, suddenness, and effect, shows that we are as capable in 
such matters as the Meiningers, and not nearly so mechanical. The 
sudden on-rush of the crowd, the hand-to-hand encounter, the arrest 
of disorder, and the subsidence of emotion, seemed so to startle the 
audience as to make them fur the moment forget the main incidents of 
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‘the story. Romeo’s entrance, however, brought with it a moment of 
deep interest, and the actor- , who had conceived and executed 
this rich binding for the poet Shakespeare, was welcomed with even 
more than the usual cordiality. -He was attired unlike all other Romeos 
that we have seen, but in a costume that was singularly becoming, 
however strange. The prevailing tone of doublet, hose, and cloak, was 
reseda or mignonette green, contrasted with a deep crimson cap. Romeo 
having sighed for and dreamed of his cold and passionless Rosaline, 
and Mr. Irving having by many a subtle poetic touch and thoughtful 
attitude, well expressed the dejection of a man absorbed by a hopeless 
love, having, in fact, given the key-note to Romeo’s character and. the 
signal of his then temperament (he went so far indeed as to kiss the letter 
inviting his dark-eyed mistress to Capulet’s banquet), there canie a pause 
that was occupied in once more trying to re-admire the scenery until, in 
the Loggia of Capulet’s House, Mrs. Stirling was cordially welcomed as 
the nurse, and all were expectant for the entrance of Juliet. She came 
at last, and once more the house rose at their favourite. Attired in 
pale primrose satin, with light-brown hair falling unfettered over one 
shoulder, Miss Ellen Terry was surely a Juliet that enchanted every 
eye. No need once more to describe the graciousness of her presence 
or the litheness of her attitudes, the clinging embraces she gave to the 
old nurse, or all the playful girlish ways of which Miss Ellen Terry 
is mistress. On these it would be possible to linger, if there were not 
so much more to describe, 

It was impossible to concentrate the attention on the acting, when 
the background was so beautiful and so constantly changing. The 
arrangement of the scene leading to Capulet’s house, with its maskers 
and torch-bearers, its dark portal and distant mansion, brilliant with light 
and suggestive of revelry, in the front of which Mr. Terriss spoke the Queen 
Mab speech, was another example of excellence in arrangement and effect. 
The contrast in colour between the gay Mercutio and the sober Romeo 
was nicely devised ; the friends passed through an avenue of torches into 
Capulet’s house, when suddenly the scene lifted, and a vision of old 
Italian luxury presented itself. This was the hall in Capulet’s house, 
and a glorious picture it was, well broken up and splendidly coloured. 
The gaudy peacocks just removed from the banquet-table, the minstrels’ 
gallery crowded with musicians, the sedilia of blue and silver, on which 
sat the black-haired pale-faced Rosaline, the trees of azalea, the over- 
hanging drapery of silver brocade, the pages, and the dancers so distracted 
the attention that the play was for the moment lost. It seemed impos- 
sible to get action with all this magnificence. The play was forced to 
stop whilst the eye travelled from one detail to another. But during the 
minuet everyone must have noticed the sudden recognition of Juliet by 
Romeo, the expression of love at first sight, and the creation of the real 
romance. These are the artistic touches that so delight the student at the 
Lyceum. The minuet ended, more dancers advanced, in light blue and 
white satin, in silver and in gold, the music to all having been specially 
composed by Sir Julius Benedict, who may be complimented sincerely on 
the dance melodies and the frequent bits of pretty choral effect. At last 
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the act was over. Concerning the beauty, the variety, and the taste of 
these pictures, there could be but one opinion. They were, if anything, 
too good ; for they occasionally dulled the action and overweighted the 
incident. But the balcony scene, as we call it, had yet to come; and 
on this rumour had promised a surprise. Juliet stood on the marble 
terrace of an ancient palace, underneath a roof supported by solid 
pillars. Around this cool and overhanging temple, as it seemed, grew 
the richest of foliage—real trees, most of them growing in a deep 
umbrageous ravine of greenery, through which the moon shone cold and 
clear; and on a raised bed underneath, edged round with marble, grew 
tall white lily flowers. Here Romeo stood ; here Juliet whispered ; twin- 
figures in a picture that will not easily be forgotten. 

We are inclined to think that the best scene of all, artistically con- 
sidered, was outside the city walls of Verona, where Mercutio -is killed. 
The glaring white heat of the city, the low avenue of cypress trees, the 
scattered roofs of the buildings, and the admirable effects of light made 
this a picture in relief that lingers pleasantly on the memory. The first 
dress of Juliet had been now abandoned for one equally becoming, of 
blue and gold brocade. Whilst the old monks were singing their office 
in the monastery, Romeo met Juliet in the old cloisters, according to 
the arrangement of Friar Laurence, and as they knelt for the marriage 
blessing the second act ended with another pretty picture. 

Meanwhile, we have passed by the scene in which Romeo bids fare- 
well fo his newly-made wife ; the same scene, by-the-way, being Juliet’s 
chamber, where she conjures up the ghastly vision of the tomb. Here 
we have, if anything, an excess of colour. The golden lattice, the 
sumptuous surroundings, the foliage in the garden, the sky showing the 
pinks, and oranges, and purples of a sunrise, and, at last, the golden sun. 
itself, are all beautiful enough, but they are a trying background for the 
centre figures. As Romeo stood with Juliet in the rich light of the 
morning, a picture of rare beauty was instantly suggested. Here, too, a 
scene or so afterwards, Juliet was discovered apparently dead, and the 
wedding carol that is supposed to awake her is one of the prettiest 
musical efforts of Sir Julius Benedict. The conclusion of the act, with 
its procession of fair bridesmaids filing into the presence of the corpse, 
was singularly effective and poetical into the bargain, Note, for 
instance, the groupings here, and the contrasted attitudes of the girls 
in white, who look like angels. In the last act Mr. Irving was 
at his best as Romeo, particularly in the scene with the apothe- 
cary, which occurs before one of the most effective of all the 
innumerable’ Italian views, an old, neglected, tumbledown street in 
Mantua. It might have been thought that scenic illusion was now 
exhausted, but the most striking effect of all was reserved for the last. 
This was the sepulchre of the Capulets, where deep down in a subter- 
ranean vault lay the white-robed Juliet. The-entrance to this ghastly 
tomb is supposed to be at the very top of the stage, a steep staircase and 
a gallery lead to the burying-place, and down these steps and along this 
gallery, Romeo, bent on suicide, drags the body of the murdered Paris, 
The play ends as Shakespeare intended it toend. There is no awakening 
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of Juliet before Romeo dies ; but the luckless lover drains off the apothe- 
cary’s drug, and when Juliet has kissed her dead lord she stabs herself. 
‘One short moment of interval, and then in the centre of a splendid “set,” 
& very masterpiece of grouping, the Prince of Verona joins the hands of 
Capulet and Montague, and truly declares : 


“ For never was a story of more woe 
Than this of Juliet and Romeo.” 


This is the epilogue. 

IlI.—THE ACTING. 

Whether it was wise or not on the part of Mr. Henry Irving to play 
Romeo will be determined in good time, but few could have believed that 
high intelligence and earnestness of endeavour could smooth so stony 
a path. The mistaken idea of a boyish and youthful Romeo may at 
once be dismissed. It is very pretty in theory but almost impossible in 
practice. Youth is inevitably inexperienced, and no inexperienced actor 
can play Romeo. He may look it but cannot act it. A boy Romeo can 
no more appear to advantage in the scene with the Friar than can a girl 
Juliet execute the potion scene. Both characters range from the lightest 
and most buoyant of comedy to the deepest notes of tragedy, and 
no youthfulness of appearance at the outset will compensate for the 
inevitable weakness that the conclusion must elicit. No one has decided 
this point more conclusively than Mr. G. A. Sala in his admirable essay, 
and I perfectly agree with him that I would far rather see an actor who 
feels Romeo than one who merely looks the part. Much, and too much, 
‘has been said about Mr. Irving’s manner. In common with all other 
actors of distinction, he has a manner, and a very marked one, probably 
more marked than the actor knows himself, or he would hold it more in 
check where lightness and buoyancy are concerned. The actor must not, 
however, be denied the absolution granted to musicians, painters, and 
writers, Every prominent artist, whether he composes operas, paints 
pictures, or writes essays, has a manner apparent to even a superficial 
observer, but he is none the less an artist on that account. Any 
observant person can go round the Academy and distinguish the pictures 
of each prominent artist without a catalogue. Is this not manner? It 
will be seen, from the experiences of his Romeo, that the manner of 
Mr. Irving does not lend itself to the expression-of fervour, rapture, 
or passionate intensity. He is far more natural when regretting Rosaline 
than when loving Juliet. He feels the glow of the words he is speaking, 
' ‘but he never seems to be at his ease in what are known as love scenes. 
We can only recall one love scene, that of Hamlet with Ophelia, where 
he did not appear to be nervously constrained and ill at ease. Mr. Irving 
has, in fact, two very marked manners, gloomy and comic, but naturally 
neither of these adapts itself to the lighter and more ecstatic side of 
Romeo’s character. On the other hand, they are of the highest value 
in such character parts as Louis XI., Dubosc, Vanderdecken, Robert 
Macaire, and many others that could be mentioned. In his intense desire 
to be fervent he becomes spasmodic, and loses self-command. 

The character of Romeo, however, demands, as Mr. Irving has very 
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sufficiently shown, something of far deeper moment than love duets 
and soft passages. Romeo has other things to do besides making 
love. He was at his best when the tragic notes were sounded, and 
constraint was cast aside; he rose to his occasion at the moment that 
Romeo’s life became fate-haunted and bordered with despair. Directly 
Mercutio is slain Romeo becomes another man and Mr, Irving another 
actor. ‘Away to heaven, respective lenity, and fire-eyed fury be my 
conduct now.” This is the signal for the change. Before, there had been 
much to admire and not a little to question, a constrained manner, and an 
artificial restlessness, but the slaying of Tybalt and its succeeding scenes 
go far to justify the actor in his attempt to resist foregone conclusions, 
and to play the part as it struck his fancy and imagination. That excited 
passage following on the death of Mercutio was played with passionate 
and picturesque intensity, and how artistic it was will be seen by all who 
noticed the shading of the eyes to ward off the blinding sun at the 
beginning of the duel to the death. The scene where the hidden Romeo 
receives the news of his banishment was played by Mr. Irving with an 
impetuosity and a desperation that fairly astonished his audience. He felt 
-what he was saying. It was the delirium of despair, and the actor never 
once shirked the responsibility of the position. He had thought it out, 
and he played it well—if anything with an excess of desperation peculiar 
‘to his realistic style. As the play deepened into tragedy Mr. Irving 
became more and more at his ease. The philosophic conversation with 
the Apothecary, the murder of Paris, the gloomy descent into the tomb of 
the Capulets dragging the murdered corpse behind the fate-haunted man, 
all belong to the reflective side of Mr, Irving’s acting. He was excellent 
here; and though it would be exaggeration to declare that the actor is 
‘shown in the truest light or in his best manner as Romeo, still Romeo, 
like all the other characters he has attempted, is interesting to the 
Shakespearean student, and bears evidence of thought and originality. 
It will not be strange, however, if the very points of Mr. Irving’s Romeo 
that exhibit the highest intelligence are those most closely questioned ; 
for the tragic note is distasteful to the modern ear. There are critics who 
would like Romeo to be played by a combination of tailor’s dummy and 
dancing-master. They would sooner have figure than brains. 

In electing to play Juliet Miss Ellen Terry undertook, no doubt, a 
formidable task. All Juliets do the same. We cannot forget what we 
have seen, or how our pulses have been stirred; we cannot fail to 
remember how one Juliet succeeded here and another failed there; we 
are brought face to face with the ever-recurring difficulty that in Juliet 
we require physical beauty, natural youth, combined with rare artistic 
experience ; that from the character come the most enchanting comedy 
and the most passionate tragedy ; that here the highest intellectual gifts 
of an actress are put to the test—for Juliet is at one moment what Mr. 
Tennyson has called: one of his heroines with daring imagery, “ queen 
rose of the rosebud garden of girls,” at another, a woman matured before 
her time, and armed by love for a battle of desperate endeavour. How, 
then, did Miss Ellen Terry foreshadow at the outset the primary con- 
ditions of Juliet? Up to a certain point she approached her task under 
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the most favourable conditions. She is the high-priestess of the modern 
imaginative school; nature has endowed her with a grace of movement 
that has its irresistible fascination. In Shakespearean comedy of the 
purest and most exalted kind she has no equal, and all who had 
studied her style beforehand knew how she would embody, enlighten, 
and present in action the most exquisite touches of Shakespeare’s Juliet. 
Give reins to the imagination, and it was possible to see this most 
satisfactory Ophelia, this pity-stricken Desdemona, this perfect Hero, 
this well-remembered Portia, and this ideal Rosalind as a Juliet of more 
than ordinary significance. Up to a certain point how could she fail 
to please? In the meeting at old Capulet’s house, the dance, the balcony 
reverie, the delicious coaxing of the Nurse, in all the playfulness and 
enfantillage of Juliet’s disposition, this actress brought to bear upon the 
part a possibility and a popularity of the highest importance. But that 
is not all. It will not do to play with Juliet; Juliet must be played. 
If it were possible for Miss Ellen Terry to add to her natural gifts 
of expression an emotional fervour and a passionate force she had not 
hitherto displayed, then, indeed, she would be a Juliet of exceptional 
value. Such qualities,! however, had never been in the scheme of this 
lady’s art—they were never distinguishing features of her style. When- 
ever she had been called upon for an effort, she had yielded to the 
dramatic shock as does a meadow before the wind, and it was natural 
there should be doubts concerning the possibility of a latent and un- 
discovered power. 

The play opened with just the kind of Juliet that had been 
expected. She was the embodiment of natural grace and the very 
poetry of motion. Her gentle deprecatory gestures during the “ garrulous 
garrulity” of the old nurse; her lithe movements as she clung round 
the neck of the talkative dame; her commanding position in the ball- 
room ; the constant changes of attitude; her prominent figure in the 
dance; the searching and infinitely tender look of recognition, were 
all exactly what was wanted. But, strange to say, variety was con- 
sistently shunned. Owing perhaps to some prejudice against point- 
making, as it is called, though it is a false prejudice, and simply an 
excuse to conceal deficiency of stamina, the end of the first act was 
allowed to come without its proper and legitimate excitement. ‘ What’s 
he, that now is going out of the door?” All these questionings came 
without animation. ‘Go, ask his name: if he be marriéd, my grave is 
like to be my wedding-bed.” There was no note of despair in the 
reflection, Again, in the balcony scene it would have been difficult to 
find a fuller expression of natural grace, a more comely figure, attitudes 
more picturesque, or manner more tender. But seldom have Shakespeare’s 
words roused less attention. There was no variety. Each speech was de- 
livered in the same manner ; the mind did not dictate the tongue’s utterance, 
and the new Juliet, save in one line, “‘ Dost thou love me? I know thou 
wilt say—Ay,” seldom gave her audience the impression that her heart was 
in her work, Shakespeare has written few scenes capable of such endless 
changes of expression ; but, strange to say, this one suggested but one 
tone. : It had been studied, but it was deficient in the quality of imspira- 
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tion. All changed, however, for the better in the scene with the Nurse 
after her return from Romeo. This was throughout rich and glowing 
with the enchantment of Miss Ellen Terry’s style. Here we had colour, 
variety, light and shade, girlishness, coquetry, and charm. All the 
business was natural, never affected. There was not a trace of staginess 
or effort about it, and when in the full exhilaration of her unrestrained 
impulse, Juliet seems to fly away to her happiness with “ Hie to high 
fortune ; honest nurse, farewell,” there could be but one opinion as to the 
result. The scene could scarcely be better played. The parting with 
Romeo again was instinct with charm, and consistently natural. It was 
not acting at all, so true was it to the nature of such a Juliet at that 
moment. 

But long before that parting Juliet had given the strongest signs 
of her disinclination to rouse herself into action or to dismiss once 
and for ever the light and bantering tone of comedy. “Gallop apace, 
you fiery-footed steeds,” “Spread thy close curtain, love-performing- 
night,” “Give me my Romeo!”—surely there is passion enough and 
glow of emotion to the full in this lovely soliloquy. But Juliet was 
apparently unmoved by it ; the words were spoken as if in a dream, and 
arrested but scant attention. The Nurse, when she came with her terrible 
news of Romeo’s banishment, quickened but little the pulse of the three 
hours’ wife. Shakespeare gives opportunities enough for bringing out at 
this point the passion of the despairing girl now almost strengthened into 
womanhood. “What devil art thou, that dost torment me thus?” “O 
God ! did Romeo’s hand-shed Tybalt’s blood?” ‘O nature, what hadst 
thou to do in hell, when thou didst bower the spirit of a fiend in mortal 
paradise of such sweet flesh?” “Blistered be thy tongue for such a 
wish ! He was not born to shame.” How, it may be asked, is it possible 
to conceive these passionate passages in an almost subdued and minor 
key? It is a great acting scene, and it was meant for nothing else. It 
cannot be read without animating the reader, even in an easy-chair. It is 
the first wild note of the tempest coming on. But the mere surface of 
nature was never stirred; and the tempest never came. That vital 
moment where the Friar gives Juliet the poison was robbed of its signifi- 
cance by the omission of the very pasaages that express the fervour of 
Juliet’s condition, her determination, her heroism, and her passionate 
resolve. ‘“O, bid me leap, sooner than marry Paris, from off the battle- 
ments of yonder tower!” It is quite true that the potion scene is here 
anticipated, and there seems to be a prelude to the horrors of the charnel- 
house: “‘The dead men’s rattling bones, the reeking shanks, and the yellow 
chapless skulls ;” but for all that it isa turning-point in the tragedy. Here 
the girl Juliet wakes up and becomes a woman. The omitted speech is a 
proper forewarning of the oncoming evil, a necessary note in the harmony so 
skilfully devised, and merely retaining the simple line, “ Give me! give 
me! O tell me not of fear!” is not enough to describe Juliet’s mental con- 
dition at this juncture. It is inconceivable that any Juliet who had studied 
effect would tolerate the omission of such passages, or would allow such 
a line as “Give me! give me! O tell me not of fear,” to be so destitute 
of electricity. The midnight hour in Juliet’s chamber was at least 
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consistent with what had gone before in its want of animation and 
inspiration. There have been Juliets—and not accounted good ones 
either—who here have thrilled their audience, who, by the mere force of 
art have brought before the imagination of their listeners the horrors of 
the charnel-house and tomb, who have obliterated the silent sleeping- 
room, and have actually, as it were, made their audience participate in 
Juliet’s vision. This drinking of the potion has been played in various 
ways, but always attacked for good or ill. Miss Ellen Terry’s playing of 
the scene was consistently graceful, but singularly incomplete. The 
imagination was not stirred. The “horrible conceit of death and night” 
was never presented, and it was surprising that words capable of so much 
in action should suggest so little. We are told that it would be in the 
nature of Juliet to do nothing here. But that is exactly what we deny. 
It is in the nature of Juliet to conjure up the visions that Shakespeare 
suggested. The argument that Juliet would not make a noise for fear of 
disturbing the house is too childish for discussion. Natural acting is well 
enough, but it must not decline into under-acting. Save in those tragic 
moments that are inseparable from the poet’s conception of Juliet—that 
belong to the character and cannot be undervalued—moments that give 
the play its life and intensity, its effect and its meaning, the presence of 
Miss Ellen Terry was entirely satisfying. Inspired acting makes ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet” an interesting play ; without it the tragedy is threatened 
with depression. 

The vociferous applause awarded to Mr. Terriss for certain passages 
in the life of Mercutio, and in particular for his delivery of the Queen 
Mab speech, was due no doubt to the sense of relief that energy gives 
after so much depressed action and uneventful luxury. Mr. Terriss 
spoke out his lines boldly, his enunciation was clear and distinct, his 
voice filled the house, and he was bright and muscular. But, in truth, 
the Mercutio was over boisterous, and distinguished by restlessness and 
an excess of action. There are precedents, no doubt, for the over- 
elaboration of Mercutio’s dreata, and for so very literally “suiting the 
action to the word, the word to the action ;” but the practice is not to 
be commended, and it is a theatrical trick after all, and seriously 
considered, the acting of Mercutio requires far more than personal gaiety 
and a cheerful presence. The subtle humour, the pathetic irony, the 
genial refinement, and the sometime philosophy of Mercutio, where were 
they? We found them not in Mercutio’s life, and less still in his death, 
which is one of the finest passages in the play, intellectually considered. 
The presence of so admirable an actress as Mrs. Stirling in the part of 
the Nurse was of the highest value, and her acting was full of meaning 
and suggestion. A slowness of delivery and a tendency to drag several 
of the scenes in which the Nurse is engaged can alone be pointed out 
for improvement. The elaboration of the scene is so great that the play 
requires all the humour and point that can be given to it. For the rest 
the acting was creditable enough, and we may specially mention in terms 
of praise and congratulation Mr. Fernandez as the Friar, Mr. Howe as 
old Capulet, Mr. Glenny as Tybalt, Mr. Alexander as Paris, and Mr. 
Mead as the Apothecary, who spoke their lines admirably and gave the 
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true ring and Shakespearean spirit to the text allotted to them. The 
music of Sir Julius Benedict increases in charm with familiarity. The 
chorale that is supposed to awaken Juliet on her bridal morning is a 
number of special excellence and grace. 

The superb character of this revival cannot be sufficiently appreciated 
at a single inspection. The mind, anxious to take in so much, inevitably 
passes over many instances of colour and arrangement. Such scenes as 
these—the outside of old Capulet’s house lighted for the ball, the sunny 
pictures of Verona in the summer, the marriage chant to Juliet changed 
into a death dirge, the old lonely street in Mantua where the Apothecary 
dwells, the wondrous solid tomb of the Capulets—are as worthy of close 
and renewed study as are the pictures in a gallery of paintings. The 
stage has never before been so nobly set, nor has Shakespeare been 
clothed before in such sumptuous garments. 


“MADAME FAVART.” 


Comic Opera, in Three Acts, by H. B. Fanniz. Music by Orrzensacu. 


Produced at the Strand Theatre, on April 12th, 1879 ; revived, on the occasion of the opening of 
the Avenue Theatre, on March 1ith, 1882, 


Strand. Avenue. 
Marquisde Ponteablé .. .. Ma. Asuuzr ... es Ma. Faup. Lesire. 
Hector de Boispréau __.., ] Mr. Waurer Fiszzn we Maz. Hewey Baracy. 
Major Savlance os, eco ooo Mr, Lewins ... on pm Mr. W. Evararp. 
Biscotin ove oes ove Mr. Harry Cox dee oes Mr. Cus, Asnrorp. 
The nt gee oe ove Mr. Dz Lancs pat ove Ma. Dz Lanes. 
Charles Favart... eco we Mons. Martvus #S Mons. Maztvs. 
Justine Favart... ove eee Miss Frorznoz Sr, Joun .. Miss Frozences St. Jonny. 
Suzanne ... ove oe ene Miss Viowzet CAMERON... Miss Wapman. 
Joli-Coour ... eee oe «. Miss Ranpourx ese, Miss Emrix Duncan. 
Sans Quartier one mn ese Miss Eruet Bargtneton .. Miss Crarza Granam, 


Tus pretty theatre, somewhat too dark in colour, but otherwise admirably 
suited for comic operas and other pieces of a light class, was opened with 
every sign of success. It was a bold experiment for the management to 
revive a piece which only eighteen months ago finished a year-and-a-half’s 
run at another London theatre, more particularly when we remember that 
there are now three London theatres all playing French comic operas. 
“Madame Favart” is one of the wittiest of MM. Chivot and Duru’s 
works, and one of the brightest of Offenbach’s musical efforts. Originally 
produced at the Folies-Dramatiques, Paris, on December 28th, 1878, 
Mr. H. B, Farnie’s adaptation was played at the Strand Theatre, on 
April 12th,-1879, when its success revived the fortunes of Mrs. Swan- 
borough’s little house. In the present representation of the opera, Mons. 
Marius resumes his old part of Charles Favart with animation and spirit, 
and Miss Florence St. John, also in her old part, sings as charmingly as 
usual, her rendering of ‘The Artless Thing” being again received with 
much favour. Mr, Fred. Leslie acts with considerable intelligence as the 
Marquis. “Miss Wadman, looking as pretty as ever, sings and acts the 
role of Suzanne very efficiently. Mr. Bracy, Mr. De Lange, Mr. Everard, 
and Mr. Ashford, together with Miss Emily Duncan and Miss C. Graham, 
ate sufficiently good, and the chorus and. orchestra, the latter under the 
conduct of Mr. Hillier, are adequate.—A. B. 
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New and Original Farcical Piece in Three Acts, by Hewzy J. Brzoy. 
Produced at Toole’s Theatre, on Monday, March 13th, 1882. 


Wallop ... e. «. Mrz. G, Suzutow. Mrs. B. Bunny ... «» Miss W. Emery. 
Snorum ... .. oo. Ma. E. W. Garver, Mrs, Dragooner... .» Muss E. Toorwz. 
Charles Loafin; Mr. E. D. Warp. Mrs. Mogador ...  ... Miss Evrrm Listow. 
Me's, Dosey ogador hg J. Bitixeror. TheCook.., ...  «. Mu1ss E. Jounstows. 
eI ay i rae Chalmers «. Miss M. Dovetas, 
Dinah ‘+ wwe Miss B. Waxxis, 


Tue plot on which Mr. Byron has founded his comedy of “ Auntie” 
is one of the very slightest possible, and although not possessing much 
story or incidents of great interest, the witty dialogue and the humorous 
capabilities of Mr. Toole are sufficient to make it succeed. The Auntie 
of the piece is Mrs. Dragooner, who is Mrs. Bunny’s auntie, and the real . 
mistress of Mr. Bunny’s household. There is also an obtrusive brother- 
in-law, and the two victims of oppressio—Mr. Bunny and Major- 
General Mogador—arrange a plan by which their wives, accompanied by 
Auntie, go off for a holiday to Margate. Here the husbands turn up, 
and by placing the two rooms of the lodgers in sight of the audience we 
get a view of the doings of the respective parties. At this place the 
Auntie’s husband, who was supposed to be dead, appears in the shape of 
a lodging-house keeper, and the conspirators plot to bring about a match 
between the Auntie and the brother-in-law, why it is not quite clear. It 
is shown, however, that the lodging-house keeper has committed bigamy, 
and the match accordingly takes place, the two poor oppressed men thus 
getting rid of their oppressors. Mr. Toole is of course as laughter- 
moving as ever, and he finds most excellent support in Miss Emily 
Thorne, who plays the title-réle with capital effect. Charming represen- 
tatives of the wives are Miss Winifred Emery and Miss Effie Liston. A 
good character-sketch comes from Mr. G. Shelton as an old butler, and 
Mr. E. W. Garden, Mr. Billington, and Mr. E. D. Ward, together with 
Miss Eliza Johnstone, play the other prominent parts. —A.B. 


“VULCAN ; or, Toe (H)AMMEROUS BLACKSMITH.” 


Burlesque in Four Scenes, by Epwarp Ross and Avaustus Harris. 
Produced at the Opera Comique Theatre, on Saturday, March 18th, 1882. 


Vulcan... «. Maz. Ropzer Broven. Pluto ... vee «. Mr. Grorer Temes, 

Venus ove +.» Muss Nguire Craremont. | Proserpine ... --» Miss Annie Ross. 

Cupid ove «. Miss Lewa MeRviure, Adonis a +. Miss Lorrie Harcourt. 

Payche «+ «= aes Mats Kate oeieamace Mars... 6 «+ Miss Jun1a Voxrys. 
Jupiter... .. oe we Ma. J. Errrsoy. 


Tuis burlesque is a revived Jecitin of the same authors’ burlesque of 
“Venus,” which was produced at the Royalty Theatre nearly three years 
ago. It is a fairly good sample of its class, and as such ought to succeed. 
_ There is a very clever change of scene in it, and the Girards introduce 
their highly-amusing xsthetic quadrille, which is a most clever entertain- 
ment in itself, and well worth seeing. As for the burlesque itself, Mr. 
Robert Brough is exceedingly droll as Vulcan, and his «esthetic song is 
encored. Miss Nellie Claremont gains applause for her singing, and 
Miss Lena Merville is a bright, dashing, merry little Cupid. Miss Lottie 
Harcourt appears as the bashful Adonis, and seems to succeed. Miss 
Kate Lovell, as Psyche, is charmingly natural and unaffected; and she 
should win a good position on the comic-opera stage.—A. B. 
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“FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD.” 


A new and original Pastoral Drama, in Three Acts, by Taomas Harpy and J. Comyns Carr. 
Produced at the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, on Monday, February 27th, 1883. 


Gabriel Oak . ee Ma. Coartes Ketty. Matthew Moor ... Mar. C. Mzepwiy. 

Frank Troy . «. Mr. C. CantwricHrt. Will Robin ... «- Ma. Caruton. 

J ih Poorgrass -» Mar. A. Woon. Fanny Robin -. Miss Macers Honr. 
ier Ms. Russer. Lydia Smallbury ... Miss Atzexes Laieurow. 
Bathshe Everdene, Miss Maniow TzRRx (at tiverpedl) 3 Mas. Berwarp-Bexgex (at Glasgow, &c.). 


THE controversy that has raged ever since the production of “The 
Squire” at the St. James’s Theatre as to the debt due by Mr. A. W. Pinero 
to Mr. Thomas Hardy’s novel, and to the supposed identity between 
Mr. Pinero’s play and the authorised dramatic version of the novel by 
Mr. Hardy and Mr. Comyns Carr has thus been summed up in the 
“Daily Telegraph,” It should be mentioned that Mr. Carr’s version 
has been produced with the greatest success at Liverpool, Bradford, and 
Glasgow : 

The London manager who, being in possession of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s own version of “‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,” as dramatised 
by him from his own novel, with the assistance of Mr. J. Comyns Carr, 
wrote to the last-named gentleman to say that he could not produce it, 
as the resemblance between it and “The Squire” was so strong that it 
would be madness to risk it, must have formed his opinion on 
insufficient evidence. The two plays are obviously derived from the 
same source, but they are so dissimilar in design, in character, 
and in treatment, that the existence of the one need not have interfered 
with the production of the other. The case, as we understand it, is 
this: Mr. Thomas Hardy wrote a very charming and unquestionably an 
original novel. He dramatised it himself, and submitted it to at least 
one manager. Not feeling satisfied with his own dramatic version, he 
called in the assistance of Mr. Comyns Carr, and the revised dramatic 
version of “Far from the Madding Crowd” found its -way, naturally, 
to Mr. Hare, whose production of “Olivia” was one of the most 
beautiful and at the same time most purely English of recent dramatic 
themes. Meanwhile Mr. Pinero had conceived the outline of a play, 
had recorded it in his note-book, had communicated the fact to a friend 
with an infallible memory, and prior to the conclusion of the composition 
had, according to his frank statement, read Mr. Hardy’s very admirable 
novel. Mr. Pinero’s play had the priority of production, and those who 
were appointed to review it pointed out, as they could not fail to point 
out, the exact similarity in tone, and the precise identity in several 
incidents of the play called “The Squire” and the novel known 
as “Far from the Madding Crowd.” The similarity had already 
struck the management of the St. James’s Theatre; it stood self- 
condemned, as a coincidence little less than miraculous. The heroine 
was a woman-farmer, a mistress of a farm. She was loved by two 
admirers—a platonic peasant and a material soldier. She kept her 
marriage secret, and got into scrapes through doing so. The serious 
interest was interrupted by a chorus of loquacious yokels, and in truth 
there was far more in ‘“‘ The Squire” than the scent of the hay over the 
footlights or a similarity of tone and atmosphere. The scheme of the 
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play was identical with that of the novel, and that scheme was the war 
in an independént woman’s heart between the love that soothes and the 
love that burns, the lasting love and the showy love, the pure devotion of 
a country-bred Gabriel Oak and the feverish passion of a town-bred 
Sergeant Troy. The extraordinary coincidence having been pointed out, 
mutual recriminations took place. Mr. Hare and Mr. Kendal—both 
honourable gentlemen—were unfairly accused, by something far more than 
insinuation, of having shown Mr. Carr’s play to Mr. Pinero, and the 
dramatic reviewers were also, with equal unfairness, accused of manu- 
facturing the similarity, in order to ruin the reputation of a young and 
rising dramatist. Such was the state of affairs when the authorised 
adaptation was produced in the provinces. 

Strange as it may appear, the two plays derived from a common 
inspiration are found on examination to have little in common. They 
have both a subordinate gipsy, who is not found in the novel, but he is 
used by Mr. Pinero in a totally different manner from that adopted by 
Mr. Carr. The second act of both plays has the same situation for a 
conclusion—the heroine saves her lover from being shot in one play and 
pommelled in the other by owning that he is her husband; which 
incident is not found in the novel, and is handled by each dramatist 
in a distinct and separate manner. All who have seen “The Squire” 
have acknowledged its idyllic and pastoral tone. A dramatist im- 
pressed by the novel could not fail to catch the purity and freshness 
- of Mr. Hardy’s style. Mr. Pinero caught it admirably; he was far 
more influenced by the story he had read than he probably knows 
himself. But Mr. Carr, with the apparent sanction of Mr. Hardy, leans 
rather to the melodramatic than to the idyllic spirit. The scent of the 
hay is there, but the smell of powder is stronger. The scene opens with 
the shadow of an ominous gipsy, and it ends with a melodramatic murder, 
Mr. Hardy having transferred plenty of his rustic dialogue, and much 
of his elegiac flavour, bodily from the book to the play, there is inevitably 
a good deal of the conversation that is amusing to such as appreciate 
character; but, in truth, the play, somewhat weak in fabric, is over- 
burdened with clever talk that delays incident and retards action. The 
first act suffers from a nervous hesitation in putting the facts fairly before 
the audience. Poorgrass, with his chronic blushes; the crack-voiced 
maltster with his prosings; Jan Coggan, with his exquisite drollery, are 
considered of more consequence than the exposition of the love and life of 
Gabriel Oak and Bathsheba Everdene. This is a dramatic mistake. At 
the outset let the audience be told and shown that Gabriel was first in - 
the field, and that Troy was an interloper, and then the peasants might 
be taken, like bread, at discretion. As it turns out, what with the little 
insignificant details of peasant life, the conversations of Bathsheba and 
Lydia Smallbury carried through a farm fire of ruinous magnitude, and 
thé hurry to bring on Gabriel Oak as a begrimed and smoke-blackened 
hero, the first act loses its idyllic significance, and soon merges into 
melodrama. If there can be no interest in the characters there 
can, at any rate, be excitement in the incidents, and this is 
what is required in the play throughout. There are little added 
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‘prettinesses of Christmas carols and hay-makers’ songs, but they aré not 


found to harmonise with the rough idea of melodrama ‘as contained in 
Will Robin, who is really the main feature as well as the fatal ‘blot on 
the play. It opens with the appearance of Will Robin, a crazy gipsy, a 
“Tom o’ Bedlam,” and a dramatic nuisance, whose sister Fanny Robin 
has been seduced by Sergeant Troy, whose life he has sworn to take. 
The crazy Will Robin we know from the outset is the avenging spirit. 
He has to cower behind hedges, and come in and out of doors and 
windows for three acts, in order to shoot Sergeant Troy before the 
curtain falls. Will Robin is a dramatic solecism, and we fear he would 
have met with scant welcome at the hands of a London audience. We 
do not deny that the new play contains many striking and clever scenes ; 
the dialogue is from first to last admirable, but it would have been rash 
to produce such a play at a theatre whose métier was delicate and 
imaginative work. Provincial audiences very properly applaud it. It 
suits a miscellaneous rather than a select audience; whilst on the other 
hand “The Squire” appeals to spectators of somewhat refined taste and 
a company gifted with a sensitive power of absorption and appreciation. 
The two plays do not clash with one another in the least. Although 
derived from the same source an effort is required to make them similar. 
One is a pastoral play ; the other is a miniature melodrama. One suits 
a select audience in London ; the other is well-placed in the provinces. 








Our Omnibus-BHox. 








wa |r the vindictively conducted case of Scott v. 

s| Sampson has failed utterly, as it was bound 
to fail utterly, in establishing as true that 
which was incontestably false, and in justify- 
ing the conduct that was incapable of justifica- 
tion, it has settled once and for ever a very 
important question, that has hitherto harassed 
lawyers in actions for libel. Many a man, 
cruelly and unjustifiably libelled, has been 
frightened out of court and denied justice, by 
the unlimited licence given to counsel in the 
cross-examination of a plantiff on matters 
utterly immaterial to the issue, and by turn- 





ing the witness-box into a pillory, into which a plaintiff is thrust 
in order to be pelted. The new Judicature Act, as administered by Mr. 
Justice Mathew and Mr. Justice Cave, appears to have materially checked 
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this licence. Listen then to the words of Mr. Justice Mathew on this 
important point : “It was pointed out on behalf of the plaintiff, that 
if the defendant were right, a plaintiff in an action for libel would be 
placed in a position of great difficulty: for he might not be prepared to 
meet charges of which he would have had no notice ; and an unscrupulous 
and vindictive defendant might thus make use of the action, brought to 
clear the plaintiff's character, to heap calumnies on him as unfounded as 
the original libel. The result would be that a court of law would be less 
dreaded by the worst libellers than by their victims, for few men would 
Jace a trial at the risk of having to encounter charges, which the malicious 
ingenuity of a defendant might render it almost impossible to meet. Thus 
a man of the highest reputation in his own country, who had been cruelly 
libelled, might be charged with having done something many years before, 
and in another country ; while it would be practically out of his power 
to disprove the charge by any other evidence than his own testimony, 
and this the jury might be asked to disbelieve.” 


Mr. Justice Mathew concluded his judgment as follows: “ With 
respect to the rumours which the defendant was prevented giving in 
evidences (Edward Ledger’s evidence), I may add that I am not satisfied 
that any substantial wrong has been thereby done the defendant, for the 
defendant was not prepared to show that the rumours were believed. The 
heavy damages would seem to be due to the vindictive spirit in which the 
action was defended. For this the jury appear to have thought the de- 
Sendant deserved to be punished in an exemplary manner. J see no reason 
to think that the rejected evidence would have had any effect in inducing 
the jury to take a more indulgent view of the defendant's conduct towards 
the plaintiff.” There, indeed, was the case in a nutshell. The jury had 
seen the interrogatories, sat out the justification; and heard the speech for 
the defence ; they remembered that from June to November, 1881, it 
was asserted that the plaintiff had libelled himself, and that the charge 
did not refer to him at all. They knew that—if, indeed, an error had 
been committed—not the slightest apology had been offered or regret 
expressed. Hence the heavy damages of £1500 ordered to be paid into 
court when the Lords Justices had delivered judgment. 


Amongst the erroneous statements put forward by the defence, which 
the plaintiff had no power of contradicting or rebutting, such as the 
criticism on Mr. Vezin’s Iago, and many other irrelevant things, was the 
statement, accepted ex parte by the Justices, that “the plaintiff had 
instituted in ‘1873 a prosecution against the ‘ Hornet,’ from which he 
had withdrawn ‘under discreditable circumstances.” Nothing could 
possibly be wider of fact. The prosecution against the “Hornet” was 
withdrawn at the direction of Serjeant Ballantine, because his law differed 
from that administered by a City Alderman who presided over a criminal 
court. Mr. Serjeant Ballantine held that in the discussion of a prima- 
facie case of. libel the cross-examination must be limited to matters 
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material to the issue. In fact the very same discussion arose in the 
criminal action that has just been decided in the civil one; and 
Mr. Serjeant Ballantine—as might have been expected—was perfectly 
right in his law, for the cross-examination of witnesses in libel cases 
became such a scandal in police-courts that it was ultimately settled that 
a magistrate was bound to commit a defendant for trial directly a 
prima-facie case of libel had been established. Magistrates are no longer 
allowed to go into the rights or wrongs of a libel case. That must be 
settled at the trial. They are bound to commit. How then this disputed 
legal discussion between Mr. Serjeant Ballantine and an amiable City 
Alderman can be construed into “discreditable circumstances” is not 
at all clear. . 





On February 27th, a new four-act drama, by Mr. R. Palgrave, was 
produced with much success at the New Theatre Royal, Bristol. Miss 
Nellie Vane distinguished herself in it by her graceful and refined acting 
of the heroine, and indeed succeeded, as she should do, for she is a really 
clever and charming actress. 





“On an Island,” the little one-act comedietta which precedes “ The 
School for Scandal ” at the Vaudeville Theatre, is a clever little piece by 
Mr. J. Wilton Jones. The plot is simply and delicately treated, and 
Mr. J. G. Grahame and Miss Kate Phillips play the two parts capitally. 
This would be an excellent piece for amateurs. It was first produced at 
the Theatre Royal, Bradford, on Saturday, March 8th, 1879, with Mr. 
Charles Cooper and Miss Susan Rignold as the original representatives of 
Jack Carlyon and Milly Garland. 





Miss Elaine Verner gave her second dramatic recital at St. James’s 
Hall on March 15th, and appeared in scenes from “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
“The Lady of Lyons,” and “The Hunchback.” She was very succéssful 
in the balcony scene from Shakespeare’s tragedy, and in the comedy 
scenes from “‘ The Hunchback.” 





Messrs, Paul Meritt and George Conquest’s drama of “ Mankind ” has 
been produced with every sign of success at the Globe Theatre. Itisa 
most marvellously-constructed drama, and West-end playgoers should not 
miss the opportunity of seeing it. One of its chief merits is that it 
interests the spectator from the rise to the fall of the curtain, and moves 
within him feelings of the keenest excitement. Nor is this all. Vice 
and virtue are painted in glowing colours, and the pathetic interest of the 
piece is exceedingly strong. Human nature is cleverly depicted, and the 
drama is full of effective and powerful situations. Acting of the most 
realistic description is also provided for, and since the days of Robson 
there has never been seen anything in its way equal to the impersonation 
of Daniel Groodge by Mr. George Conquest. Most carefully thought out 
and perfect in every detail, there has been no such picturesque and 
startling piece of acting for many years. Throughout the drama his 
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acting displays wonderful subtlety and power, but he excels himself in 
the second scene of the sixth act, where the murder episode is worked out 
with tragic intensity. Miss Litton appears as Alice Maitland and works 
loyally and well, and Mr. Kyrle Bellew is graceful and artistic as Phillip 
Warren. The Misses Harriett and Lizzie Claremont resume their original 
characters, and again depict their parts most perfectly. Miss Goldney is 
pretty and refined as Constance Melton, and Miss Meredith makes a 
lively representative of Frisby. By-the-way, Mr. Douglas Cox, the 
courteous assistant-secretary of the Dramatic Authors’ Society, has been 
appointed as acting-manager for the Globe Theatre, a post for which he is 
extremely well suited. 


Miss Helen Barry has successfully commenced a series of six matinées 
at the Gaiety Theatre, with performances of “Led Astray.” Mr. 
Boucicault’s drama received from the company supporting it the advan- 
tage of excellent acting. Miss Barry resumed her original character of 
Armande, and again displayed much subdued power and sufficient 
pathos. Mr. William Rignold was very efficient and powerful as the 
husband, and Mr. Arthur Dacre appeared as George de Lesparre. Mr. 
H. Beerbohm-Tree again displayed his admirable art and finesse as 
Mont Gosline, and a very satisfactory representative of the good- 
natured Hector was found in Mr. E. S. Willard, who was particularly 
good in the last act. Miss Emily Waters was spirited and graceful as 
Mathilde, and Miss Annie Robe, though somewhat too young looking for 
the part of the adventuress, made the most of her opportunities. The 
remaining characters were well filled. 


An enthusiastic admirer of Mr. Irving, writing from the far North, 
sends these interesting notes : 


“ From 1855 to 1861 my home was in Edinburgh, and I was an ardent 
playgoer. The first pantomime season of 1857-58 of the Theatre Royal, 
which stood on the site of the palatial post-office, was begun with a visit 
from Helen Faucit, now Lady Martin. Until this time no opportunity had 
offered itself to me to see the great tragédienne, and even then financial 
reasons stood in the way, and during that engagement one only visit was 
all that could be afforded, and, fortunately, the best night’s enjoyment 
was chosen—the play ‘Cymbeline.’ Imogen, of course, was the part 
for the bright particular star; Posthumus Leonatus was taken by a 
Mr. Charles Verner (since dead) ; Iachimo by a Mr. Harold (a sound 
but dull actor) ; Cloten, Mr. W. M. Gomersal (Mr. Toole had left for 
London at the commencement of that winter season); a Mr. Harker, 
with the lessee (R. H. Wyndham, Esq.), and Mr. E. W, Lyons taking 
the parts of Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus respectively. The other 
characters were distributed amongst the then rank-and-file of the company. 


“Charles Dickens somewhere remarked that, ‘The check-taker never 
sees the play ;’ but on this occasion it happened otherwise, for the Bed- 
chamber scene in Act II. was proceeding as my check was demanded— 
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in the gallery of course—whither I had betaken myself. This impressive 
scene had a powerful effect, as may be supposed; and, ‘ When the well- 
I bred actor,” ete.—the following scene, charged as it is with the charming 
song, ‘ Hark,-hark, the lark ”—was barely listened to until Imogen again 
| appears, and, at every turn, scathes poor Cloten. Towards the end of 
| 
| 





that scene, Pisanio— 


A sly and constant knave; not to be shak’d— 
The agent for his master— 


came on the stage—a tall, thin, angular, nervous-looking young man, and 
a stranger evidently. Says the check-taker, in answer to a question, 
‘ That’s a young man lately joined the company. He’s on his mettle, 
and will give a good account of himself to-night yet.’ This was the 
{ future tragedian, Henry Irving. Pale and anxious he looked, and eager 
| to do his best with his limited stock of stagecraft, hitherto perfect. I well 
| remember -he went through the trying business of Scene II., Act IIL, 
| but made no special impression, overshadowed as he was by the greater 
i genius. Nevertheless, tyro as he was, he held his own, and soon after- 
i | wards shared in the triumphs of that memorable evening. It does take 
| an audience some little time to discriminate the smaller lights when a 
: brilliant genius is ever and again on the stage, and when the thoughts of 
} all are wrapt in the representation of a character to which he or she only 
i is the only adequate exponent. That the soliloquy and scene previous 
| to that now to be referred to more particularly was acceptable to the 
audience must be inferred, as it paved the way for what followed. In 
i Scene IV., Act III, wherein the agony of Imogen is delineated, and 
| where the now doubly ‘constant Pisanio’ has but little to speak, but 
| much to act, the audience seemed spell-bound—and so also seemed the 
trembling neophyte. Standing in the centre, facing the rapt audience, 
with the great queen of tragedy kneeling before him racked with anguish 
caused by foul slander on a fair soul, she draws Pisanio’s sword, and, 
forcing it into his hand, reiterating her husband’s order, ‘ Do his bidding, 
strike !’ the pent-up feeling in the honest servitor’s soul finds vent in 
the passionate : 


















i Hence, vile instrument ; 
j Thou shalt not damn my hand! 


This was said when and as it should be said, and the sword flung 
off the stage. The effect was electrical, and a round of hearty plaudits 
| resounded from all parts of the house on the instant. The expression is 
d often heard of a great actor ‘reading Shakespeare by flashes of lightning.’ 
i | This was one flash, and an early one, from an actor who has now earned 
; his name, Even here the inspiration of author and actress must have 
lifted him up, for the harmony was complete. 





: “‘ How the memory of that night grows as one writes of it! In the 
mind’s eye the scene is recalled, the stage repeopled, and the mimic scene 
—nmimic, but real, passes before the mind’s eye. Not lost to the ear either 
are the cadences of that magical voice—so wonderfully sweet and sym- 
pathetic—of the Imogen of that evening. Who that has heard it can 
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ever forget it? The words and gesture at the entering of the cave stand 
vividly forth ; the art, how exquisite ! 


Best draw my sword; and if mine enemy 
But fear the sword like me, he'll scarcely look on’t. 
Such a foe, good heavens!” 


On the 2nd and 3rd of March the Gloucester Comedy Club gave two 
performances of “New Men and Old Acres,” in Mr. Thomas Dutton’s 
theatre. The gentlemen, of whom we may single out Mr. R. Jackson, 
for his admirable rendering of Blasenbalg, Mr. Rea, for his good make-up 
and careful acting as Vavasour, and Mr. R. O. Harris, for his capital 
impersonation of Bertie, were fortunate in the choice of. the professional 
ladies who assisted. Miss Kate Carlyon played cleverly in the more 
exacting portions of the play as Lilian; Miss L. Henderson was 
particularly good as Mrs. Vavasour ; Miss E. Wiber dressed Mrs. Bunter 
more in accordance with the part than we have seen for a long time, and 
acted as well as she looked, which is saying a good deal. As Fanny, 
Miss Kittie Claremont gave a natural and most fascinating bit of acting. 
The entire proceeds were for the benefit of the excellent Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


If I belonged to what I call the “dog in the manger” school, and 
kept continually barking and growling about taking bread out of other 
people’s mouths, and such-like nonsense, I suppose I should be in duty 
bound to vow vengeance against the able and friendly editors of 
“Dramatic Notes” and “The Bill of the Play;” I should make it a case 
of war to the knife with both of them; I should grumble at their very 
existence, and make my life miserable because they lived in the same 
hemisphere. But, strange to say,I intend to do aothing of the kind, and 
I desire. to wish them well and long life to. both of them. Both “ Qramatic. 
Notes” and “The Bill of the Play” follow with more or less closeness 
the plan of Taz Tuxarre. They are pictorial records of the dramatic 
year ; they are carefully compiled and indexed ; they are histories of the 
stage in magazine form. Being admirably done, attractive to the eye, and 
interesting to the reader, I conclude I ought to be very angry because 
they ‘‘dare” to appear and have the effrontery to claim an existence. I 
should, if I followed precedent, pose as a martyr, and assume a melo- 
dramatic air of respectable revenge; but as I do not suppose the existence 
of twenty such periodicals would interfere with the interést taken in 
Tue Tueatre by friends and subscribers, and I certainly could not 
help it if it did, I can only recommend an early purchase of both 
volumes, and congratulate Mr. Austin Brereton and Mr. J. Higden 
Thornell on the complete success.of.their labours. I can say of them 


what I said the other day of the ‘Era Almanack ”—they are well done, 
and deserve to be encouraged. 


I observe: that an atrabilious paragraphist wonders if any of “ the 
young gentlemen who call themselves dramatic critics” have, after all, 
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ever seen a better Juliet than Miss Ellen Terry ; and goes on to quote 
Madame Modjeska as the only Juliet apparently in our memory. The 
sneer of youth will no doubt be taken as a compliment by the critical 
bench of middle-aged men, most of whom have been writing about plays 
and players for from fifteen to twenty years. But such things apart, is 
it so very long ago since poor Adelaide Neilson, for beauty, vivacity, 
archness, and power, was an incomparable Juliet, and made her mark in 
this character amongst the English-speaking world both in the old and 
the new country, without the aid of such scenery and splendour as the 
gorgeous Lyceum stage affords? How Adelaide Neilson would have glittered 
had she lived to act in such a golden frame, and yet, scarce two years 
dead, she seems to have been forgotten in the controversy that has raged 
over the new Juliet. Adelaide Neilson’s Juliet was a consistent, beauti- 
ful, harmonious, and powerful performance, and no excuses were needed 
for it. There was no necessity for any new readings. She played the 
text of Shakespeare, and that was quite enough for her. She could dis- 
tinguish between comedy and tragedy, and play them both. I have seen 
a good many Juliets in France, England, and Germany during twenty 
odd years, but never one to compare with Adelaide Neilson. 


And have we all forgotten that pretty creature, Stella Colas, who 
played Juliet to the Romeo of Walter Montgomery at the Princess’s 
Theatre in the years 1863-64? Iam quite aware that Professor Morley 
in his “ Journal of a London Playgoer.” has shown that he considered 
the performance execrable. Some passages he declares were enough to 
“make one gnash one’s teeth till they break,” and the Professor pours 
out the vials.of his wrath on the Frenchiness of the lady and her tricks. 
At that time it was a heresy to talk of a French actor or actress, and the 
arrival of Fechter with his playing of Hamlet were regarded as the most 
disgraceful events that had ever degraded our stage. The “old school” 
pooh-poohed everyone who did not growl and groan in the most approved 
tragic fashion. But surely Stella Colas—her broken accent apart—was 
a very charming and withal a very powerful Juliet. I can remember 
her acting in the potion scene as distinctly as if it were yesterday, 
and I remember, also, that as far back as that I was writing dramatic 
criticisms in “The Sunday Times.” The potion scene of Mdlle. Stella 
Colas was in truth a very powerful piece of acting, it thrilled her 
audience. “At the sight of the potion that was to lay herself in 
imaged death there coursed with a thrill through her girl’s blood the 
gruesome images that it suggested, till to her disordered mind the image 
of Tybalt seeking Romeo turned her thoughts to the search for Romeo 
as she also was, by that dread way bent,” writes the Professor, and with 
all submission I consider this is precisely how the scene ought to be 
played. Nowadays it is considered that all power is rant, all screams 
in tragic passages are discordant. The stage is a drawing-room, and 
our actresses, even in tragedy, must adopt society manners. The 
artificiality of life affects our art, and Shakespeare’s Juliet is enfeebled 
in consequence. I quite agree that a Juliet under-acted is far better 
than Juliet over-acted, but do not let it be supposed that our possessions 
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are perfect because we cannot procure the unattainable. No actor or 
actress was ever yet perfect in all that he or she attempted. 


“Who was the father of Madame Vestris?” This is not a riddle, 
but the heading of a very interesting discussion, to which Mr. Andrew 
Tuer has contributed some very valuable notes to the “ Kensington 
News.” Hitherto the popular impression has been that Madame Vestris 
was the daughter of Bartolozzi the engraver. But she was in reality his 
grand-daughter. 


“Your critic,” says Mr. Tuer, author of ‘ Bartolozzi and his Works,’ 
‘quotes half-a-dozen well-known works in which Madame Vestris is 
stated to be the daughter of Bartolozzi the engraver. I could, if neces- 
sary, quote a couple of dozen or more books containing the same state- 
ment ; and I must confess that, until some years ago, when it became my 
duty to investigate the matter, I shared the general opinion. Amongst 
other authors your critic refers to Michael Bryan (Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers’), for whom I have the profoundest respect ; but 
if your readers have the patience to wait until the new edition of Bryan, 
now in hand, sees the light, they will probably find mention of Francesco 
Bartolozzi’s son, Gaetano Stephen, the father of Madame Vesiris, and the 
few unimportant works he engraved, together with, it may be hoped, a 
correction of misstatements as to dates in connection with the career of 
Francesco Bartolozzi, the great engraver, and grandfather of Madame 
Vestris. Let me refer your critic to one only of the many hundred 
volumes that during the past three years I have searched through at the 
British Museum and other libraries, to wit, Samuel Redgrave’s well- 
known ‘ Dictionary of Artists of the English School,’ where, immedi- 

_ ately following a short account of Francesco Bartolozzi, R.A., is given— 
‘Gaetano Stephen Bartolozzi, son of the foregoing. He was the father 
of Madame Vestris, of stage celebrity.’ 


“ When Francesco Bartolozzi, by royal invitation, took up his residence 
in this country in 1764, he left his wife and family of young children 
behind him at Venice, of whom Gaetano, the eldest—at that time six 
years of age—was the only one who survived. When some years later 
Francesco Bartolozzi had won for himself an undying reputation in this 
country, the son came to England, probably hoping to share in the pros- 
perity of his father, which, had he been ordinarily prudent, he might 
easily have done. He inherited his father’s talent, but unfortunately had 
not. his perseverance and power of application, and wasted a great deal 
of tithe, that ought to have been devoted to his profession as an engraver, 
in the society of congenial, convivial, and especially musical companions. 
In ‘ Bartolozzi and his Works,’ vol. i. pp. 24 and 25, I have catalogued 
the few prints engraved by Gaetano Stephen Bartolozzi. Francesco 
Bartolozzi did what he could to further his son’s career, and started him 
as a print publisher in Great Titchfield Street, but he neglected his 
business, and eventually fell into financial difficulties. Im May, 1795, 
Gaetano Stephen Bartolozzi married Miss T. Jansen, the daughter of a 
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dancing-master of Aix-la-Chapelle, and of their two children (daughters), 
the elder, Lucy Elizabeth, who was born in January, 1797, married 
Armand Vestris in 1813, and became the celebrated Madame Vestris ; 
while the younger daughter, Josephine, married a Mr. Anderson, a 
singer, and appears to have dropped into the obscurity of private life. 
The subsequent career of Madame Vestris is well known. Gaetano 
Stephen Bartolozzi became involved, as has been previously stated, in 
financial difficulties, and in 1797 the stock of copperplates—including 
many by his father—prints and drawings, was sold at Christie, Manson, 
and Wood’s, in whose library the original catalogue, with the amounts 
the various lots realised, is still preserved. After the sale at Christie’s— 
and probably to escape his creditors—Gaetano went to Paris and opened 
a musical and fencing academy in the Rue de St. Martin, where he met 
with considerable patronage and maintained a good position for some 
years, but the natural indolence of his nature gradually asserting itself, 
he drifted into poverty, and died at the age of sixty-four, August 25, 1821. 
Madame Gaetano Bartolozzi, the mother of Madame Vestris, passed the: 
latter years of her life at Calais, where-she was well known, She lived 
to the age of seventy-three, and died in 1843.” 


A very well-informed correspondent writes as follows : 

Last month, in the article, “Henry Irving, Actor and Artist,” a 
most able and just criticism, L. J. Claris says: ‘‘ We should like to see 
Mr. Irving appearing in the higher walks of old English comedy, in such 
characters as Mawworm in ‘The Hypocrite,’ that English Tartuffe, as 
Puff or Sir Fretful Plagiary in ‘The Critic ;’ or best of all as Joseph 
Surface, in ‘The School for Scandal.’ ” 


I have seen this last wish of L. J. Claris, fulfilled some years ago. 


_ “On Thursday morning, June 8th, 1876, for the grand complimentary 


nefit to Mr. Buckstone, as a recognition of his twenty-three years’ 
lesseeship and management of the Haymarket Theatre, and of his public 
services as an actor for nearly half a century.” 


The “School for Scandal” was performed at Drury Lane, Henry 
Irving taking the part of Joseph Surface, in a cast which has rarely, if 
ever, been matched for excellence. The cast is so interesting that I 
quote it here : 





Sir Peter Teazle .... «. Ma. Pazwrs. Fors Me. Santizy. 
Sir Oliver Surface ... +» Mn. 8S. Emery. mito the song “Herd to to the Maiden.”’) 
Joseph Surface .. ... Mu. H. [nvine. M ons Mr. J. Parry. 
Surface... .. Msr.O, Maruews. | SirToby...  ... «. Mp. Everiir. 
Sir Benjamin Backbite ... Mz. Bucxsrone. Servant to J. Surface... Mz. E. Ricuror, 
Crabtree aes eee oo. Maz. Ryper. Servant to Sir P. Teazle Mz. C. Suapzn. 
Careless one eve oo. Mr. Cocuian. + ry a, A. Cror. 
TrIP . sco - coe sos oo Ma, Bawcrorr, Teaz oes 8 NzILsoy. 
Moses ... aa on ee Mau. D. James. Mrs. Condour pe e Mus. Streiine. 
Snake... «i «+ Mz. B.Wensrar. | Lady Sneerwell.. ... Mas.A,Meruon. 
Rowley Seb. 0k: . eg, ree. Maria... «+ eo Miss L, Bucxstons. 
Lady Teazle’s Maid Miss: E. Farrzw. 


Gueste—Mesdames Cartorra Anmeeey: E. Torres, B. Ln a M. Hamat, Harnrt 
Covenrsy, Craza Jzoxs, Everarp, etc —Messrs. Horace Wiaan, R. Sovran, J. Maouzan, 


Currrorp Coorze, WzatHenssy, G. mecca etc. 
Stage _—. oF eg «=o ove Ss eee”Ss Mp, Earp Srreurea, 
erin oes oe => Mz. Frevpzr. 


Mas. Kzauzx will delive on Address rritten. b: Mr. J. B 
me an ver wri! iy ENRX rrow, to which Mr, 
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Irving’s’ Joseph Surface was a consummate piece of art. Most of 
the interpreters of this difficult character give it a sanctimonious heavi- 
ness that never could have been intended by Sheridan. Irving’s render- 
ing of the part, with all its hypocrisy and sentiment, had all the airiness 
and grace of a man of fashion moving in the best society. The last 
scene with Lady Teazle, the most trying of all, was perhaps the best, it 
was approached with such a light artistic touch. The tone of mari- 
vaudage was an admirable contrast to the pretended earnestness of the 
half-uttered protestation on the lady’s hand ending in a truly earnest oath 
when the servant interruptedhim. If L. J. Claris has not witnessed this 
memorable performance, I can assure him that his utmost expectations 
were fulfilled. 


In the December number of Taz TueaTre, in speaking of amateurs 
who have taken to the stage with success, I mentioned the Erratics 
Amateur Dramatic Society, which was dissolved in consequence of most of 
its members having joined the profession. The club has now been recon- 
stituted, and gave its twenty-sixth performance on February 23rd, at 
St. George’s Hall, when the programme consisted of ‘“‘ War to the Knife,” 
and the comedietta, “ A Cup of Tea.” I regret to add that the acting on 
this occasion was not such as to sustain the old reputation of the Erratics. 
Tn “ War to the Knife,” Mr. Clifford, as John Blunt, looked the part well 
and played it fairly, though he was much too restless; Mr. Walter 
Hersee’s rendering of Mr. Nubbly seemed to please the audience; Miss 
Helen Maude appeared as Mrs. Delacour, a character which is unsuited 
to her style; and Miss Zoe Bland was very good in the small part of 
Jane Trimmer. Concerning the remainder of the cast, I prefer to say 
nothing. In “A Cup of Tea,” Mr. H. Marshall, who played Scroggins 
at a few hours’ notice, in consequence of the sudden illness of Mr. W. 
Cullen, who had been announced to appear, acquitted himself creditably 
under the circumstances ; and Miss Bland was excellent as Lady Clara. 


Miss Leonora Braham, whose photograph appeared in the last 
number of Taz THratre, studied for the concert platform, and in 1874 
joined Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s company at St. George’s Hall. 
Whilst there she continued studying at- the Royal Academy, where she 
gained gold and bronze medals. She remained there until 1878, when 
she went to America. After a year’s residence in Canada, and singing 
at concerts there, she was specially engaged by Messrs. W. 8. Gilbert 
and Fred. Clay to play Princess Toto in New York. She afterwards 
toured through the principal cities of America, and was most successful 
in the character. She next played Dolly in “The Sultan of Mocha.” 
but was obliged to relinquish the part through family bereavement. In 
October, 1880, she returned to London, and in November of that. year 
rejoined Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, with whom she remained for five 
months, when she was engaged to play Patience in Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s opera of that name, the part in which she is now delighting 
her many admirers at the Strand Theatre. — 
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That clever lady, May Fairbairn—known to the stage, and most 
favourably known, as May Holt—is renewing her successes as a dramatic 
authoress, and may be complimented on what she has already achieved. 
The drama-written by this talented lady, called “ Dark Deeds,” recently 
produced by Mr. G. L. Gordon, at the Philharmonic Theatre, Islington, 
is well worth seeing, and foretells a career of no ordinary usefulness ; for 
after all, the best writers for the stage are those who understand it 
thoroughly and practically. But it may be hoped that Mrs. Fairbairn has 
not made up.her mind to give up acting altogether. It would be possible 


. to combine both occupations. 


On Easter Monday will be produced at Manchester, on a grand scale, 
a new blank-verse historical play, written by Mr. H. Hamilton, called 


“‘ A Shadow Sceptre.” It is very highly spoken of indeed. Miss Alleyn 
will be the heroine, Lady Jane Grey. 


A writer in “The World” thus describes the acting of Mrs. Bernard- 
Beere, now one of our leading actresses, as Bathsheba Everdene, in the 
play called “‘ Far from the Madding Crowd :” 


“I wish, however, that the Carr-Hardy play could be seen in London, 
for the sake of the acting of Mrs. Bernard-Beere as Bathsheba Everdene. 
This clever lady, who has been working with such determination of late, 
and making her way so rapidly to the front, is known for her stage 
presence, her flexibility and richness of voice, and a distinct promise of 
power—all invaluable gifts for any actress. Her Bathsheba is far in 
advance of anything she has as yet attempted. It is no lachrymose or 
angular rendering of a pretty and saddened woman, but just the proud, 
imperious, lovable, changeable creature so finely sketched in the book. 
The variety of the performance is its great charm. Mrs. Bernard-Beere 
can be scornful and haughty, as well as tender and passionate ; her 
attack of the strong ending of the second act was singularly fine ; and at 
the close, the love-scene with Gabriel Oak, when the proud Bathsheba 
woos her rejected lover, Mrs. Beere gave such an unexpected touch of 


gracious comedy that I seemed to see in her a Rosalind of no little 
value.” 


I haye received from Mr. C. H. Mabey, the sculptor, of Princes Street, 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster, a very clever medallion portrait of Mr. Henry 
Irving, which is about to be published by Mr. Samuel Walker, of Regent 
Street. It is a faithful likeness, and a pretty decoration for any room 
stuffed with odds and ends of art. 





OSLERS’ Table Glass, Chandeliers, Lustres, Wall Lights, Mirror 
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